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The Southern 


Wooprow WILSON 


ROM the mountains of Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky there 
is passing a civilization almost as 
old as America’s. This vanishing 
civilization dates back to the pre- 
Revolutionary period, but now, 
with the extension of railways and mis- 
sions, the civilization is changing and 
the mountaineers are losing their charm. 

The mountaineer’s cabin was (there 
are still a few) a sordid, one-room shack 
with its belongings huddled close about 
it, the bee-hives almost under the eaves, 
the potted flowers on the porch, the 
bushes in which the chickens roost brush- 
ing the walls, and the garden plot close 
by. Inside the house, besides a_ bed, 
table, bench, few chairs, and a large fire- 


place, there were probably a few strings 


of dried peppers and beans. 


There was no privacy in the home. The 
men and women ate, slept, and cooked 
in the one room. The boys had their 
sleeping quarters in the loft, to which 
they climbed by means of a stair con- 
structed of wooden pegs about two feet 
long driven into the wall. 


The women married young. One old 
woman at finding a “furrin’”’ woman of 
twenty-eight still unmarried is reported 
to have said, “When I| were twenty-eight, 
I were nigh a grandmaw—I married at 


fourteen. My maw—she married at 
twelve, and had sixteen in fambly. I 
had a small mess of younguns—eight.” 
As a result of the early marriages, the 
families were large, so large that the 
children, barred from the advantages 
that could be given a few, lived their 
lifetime without progressing beyond the 
footsteps of their parents. After cen- 
turies of such living, these folk became 
so set that until a few years ago it was 
almost impossible to convince them that 
their habits or customs were inferior to 
those of other people or that what was 
good enough for their parents was not 
good enough for them or their children. 


~The man was the lord and master; the 
woman, the slave. She saw to it that all 
the work was done, reared the children, 
worked in the fields, and attended the 
animals. Once the mother of a large 
family died during the winter, and, due 
to his isolation because of the weather 
conditions, the husband could not replace 
her until spring. The baby almost died; 
the father could not get any milk for it 
for a long time because the cow, not used 
to being approached by a person who 
had on pants, would not stand to be 
milked. The situation was dreadful; 
the unfortunate widower knew practically 
nothing about cooking or housekeeping, 
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and when spring came, it found a for- 
merly obese man almost a skeleton and 
a usually tidy cabin a wilderness. 

The man of the mountains was an in- 
dolent, reserved, and stoic creature. In- 
deed so indifferent was he that even the 
greatest grief could not move him to 
tears, and he cherished no memory to 
soften him. Often, after the death of 
his wife, a man would be found living 
with another woman before his wife's 
funeral could be preached. But the fe- 
male mountaineer never degenerated to 
the extent that the man did. She retain- 
ed the love of the beautiful, the hope 
for better things, and the instinct of 
woman—hope, love, cunning. There 
follows an example of each: Hope—a 
great-grandmother attending a mission 
school to learn her three R’s; Love—a 
girl traveling a strange territory carrying 
a petition to get her beloved out of 
prison; Cunning—an old mother, wish- 
ing to find out if her son has been court- 
ing down in the hollow, asks him whether 
or not it has been raining in the hollow 
and thus draws from him what she wants 
to know. 

One of the male mountaineer’s chief 
duties was to kill his feudal enemies. 
Feuds started over trivial incidents and 
were continued long after the cause had 
been forgotten. Sometimes the feuds in- 
volved all the kinsmen of the ringleaders 
and often the whole countryside. The 
fighting during one of these large feuds 
was almost similiar to the warfare we 
call “guerrilla,” and the feud was not 
likely to end until all of one side had 
been killed. The desire for revenge 
found in these mountaineers was almost 
as great as that found in the Corsicans 
and their zeal for “gettin’ even’ was as 
far-reaching. 

Courts and laws were terrors to these 
liberty-loving people. One man hid in 


the woods for a year rather than go to 
a court where he could easily have proved 
his innocence. One father described the 
law as “a mighty tetchy contrivance,” 
and the same father offered the follow- 
ing as an excuse for not interferring with 
the unjust imprisonment of his son: 
“They might jail the whole fambly, ez fur 
ez I know an’ then who would work the 
gyarden spot ez air thrivin’ now, an’ the 
peas fullin’ up consider’bleP’ The in- 
dictment of the law was the most ter- 
rible calamity. It caused one to leave 
the beloved mountains, and ostracized 
him from his friends because they were 
afraid even to try to help him. 

Once every summer a minister, called 
a circuit rider, came through the moun- 
tains to perform the marriages and 
preach the funerals. The day of his 
coming was the greatest day of the year. 
Everyone went to the nearest outdoor 
church and spent the entire day listening 
to funerals and watching marriages. The 
marriages were sometimes peculiar. Of- 
ten a woman would be married with a 
babe in her arms and a child or two by 
her side. Her father had simply con- 
formed to the custom by letting his 
daughters live with a man if he promised 
to marry her the next time the rider 
came. 

The mountaineers were very religious. 
Those who could read, read only one 
book, the Bible, with which they were 
very familiar, having many of its pas- 
sages at the tip of their tongues. They 
quoted these passages on all occasions 
and named their children after Biblical 
characters. In any race a fanatical re- 
ligion leads into ignorance, stops nature’s 
course, and the race becomes dormant. 
This was true of the Southern moun- 
taineers. They inherited a strenuous re- 
ligion—superstition grew, and _ progress 
stopped. 


THE 


One of the many interesting character- 
istics of the mountaineer was his ability 
to sing old ballads that originated in 
England and Scotland many years ago. 
These ballads were long-drawn and so 
numerous that some women could boast 
of being able to sing the night through 
without repeating one. Dulcimers, in- 
struments that sounded like the droning 
of a million mosquitoes, were once used 
to accompany the singer of the ballads, 
but now fiddles and banjos are the pre- 
vailing instruments, and newer songs 
have replaced the old ones. 

The mountaineer’s existence was, to 
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some extent, a survival of the fittest. 
There was no sanitation in the mountains 
and no one took a doctor’s advice. “Corn 
licker’ was the universal medicine. It 
was used for “quinzy’ and “rheumatiz,” 
and a “shot” before breakfast and be- 
fore retiring was a sure cure for typhoid. 
Little five year old children were “puf- 
fict devils’ after the stimulant, and par- 
ents suffered them to indulge, saying: 
“Hit would be too mean fer me_ to 
drink hit meself and not give none to 
my child!” The children smoked, drank, 
and chewed, and yet grew into healthy 
adults. 


AAA 
He HANDICAPS OF A POET 


CHARLES NEy 


_ There’s hardly anything I’ve seen 
On which I can’t converse, 
But conversation is in prose, 
And I must write in verse. 


Then pardon me for my mistakes, 
And just remember this, 

That most of us are fine at prose, 
But in verse we are amiss. 


I understand the essay well, 

For it isn’t fixed by rules, 

And I can write the short story too; 
I’m glad they’re put in schools. 


But how about that awful verse, 


It surely is a crime, 


A person’s hampered by set rules 
That govern meter and rhyme. 


Then please don’t criticize my poem 
Too carefully in school, 

_ For I can’t move this way or that, 
From fear of breaking a rule. 
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Mountain Hearts 


RosA LEE SPECTOR 


=FIEG kissed her husband good-bye 
\ 4) and stood in the cabin door 
WY watching him make his way down 
<pté| the steep mountain. Meg loved 
>! her husband—her love for him 
was the deepest and biggest thing 
in her life. It surged through her body 
and engulfed her soul. But today as 
Meg watched him go down the moun- 
tain side, something urged her to call 
him back to her—to keep him with her 
today. But Meg was a mountain girl, 
born and reared, and did not heed to 
that impulse. She weakened only enough 
to call to him, 

“T’ll be waitin’ fer you in the mornin’, 
Jud.” 


VY 
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Morning. The sun was breaking forth 
in a golden splendor as Meg shaded her 
eyes with her hands and watched little 
Tad. He was running, falling, climbing 
wildly up the steep, rocky path. 

“Mam, Mam,” he cried lustily. “I jes’ 
seen Pap, Mam, and they got him! They 
done got Pap, Mam. They done got 
Pap!” 

A curious gleam came into Meg’s eyes. 
A stone fell on her heart, but as the 
boy ran up, she silently placed her arms 
about his slim, childish shoulders, and 
they walked slowly into the cabin. 

MK 2 aie ee 

Fifteen long years passed. Fifteen 
years—in which Meg has instilled within 
Tad’s heart the spirit of revenge. Deep 
revenge—revenge against the Deals, who 
had ruthlessly cut down the one joy of 
Meg’s empty, sordid life; and Tad, for 
fifteen years, had accepted his mother’s 
teaching without question. | 

But now, his heart was heavy, for Tad 
had a “girl’—and the “girl” was Mary 


Deal. Fifteen years—and Meg, seated 
at the old wooden table, bade Tad to 
“go get the best Deal.” 

Tad sat at the table with his head in 
his hands. He must do as his mother di- 
rected. He must avenge his _ father’s 
death. Mary! How she would hate 
him! Mary—he loved her—but what 
could he dop They could never be to- 
gether—and she would hate him after he 
had killed a Deal. How could he stand 
it? He could see the scorn in her eyes and 
could hear her accusations ringing in her 
ears. God! How he loved her! And it 
was all to be ended. Tad thought of 
Meg. She had lived for him—lived to 
see the time when he would “get even’ 
with the Deals. She would die if he 
refused to kill. He must kill—but what 
of Mary’s hater Tad revolted inwardly. 
Must he suffer because of the circum- 
stances surrounding his father’s death? 
Was he to be hated by Mary because of 
a deathr But his father had been mur- 
dered by a Deal—a Deal must pay. 

With set jaw, Tad started down the 
mountain at daybreak. Meg stood at 
the door with a calm and serene exterior 
but wild tumult in her heart. 

“T’ll be waitin’ fer you, Tad,” she cried 
to him. 

£1 jk) helo 

Sunset—and Meg shaded her eyes with 
her hands. Tad was steadily climbing up 
the mountain. Soon he was at her side. 

“Mam,” he said hoarsely. “I got one 
—I got the best one—’twas Mary I got, 
Mam.” 

A curious gleam went out of Meg’s 
eyes. The stone rolled away from her 
heart. Placing her arms about Tad’s 
broad shoulders, the two walked slowly 
into the cabin. 
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Armistice Day 


CHARLES NEY 


(Awarded first prize by Rion-Bowman Post, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars.) 


T was the first of November, 
1918. The War was still on with 
all its fury. The cannons roared, 
the battle front surged back and 
forth, and the men, fighting for 

fee lie, tought grimly on. There 

was little to choose between the two 
armies; both had withstood the terrific 
fire of the other. But one had to weaken; 
one had to come out triumphant. Months 
before, the German offensive had been 
broken, but its defensive had held back 
the terrific assaults of the Allies. Never- 
theless, the inevitable happened. From 

November Ist until November IIth, the 

day when the Armistice, granting terms 

to Germany, was signed, the collapse of 
the German defensive was complete. 

Tasting success, the Allies fought with 
all the savageness their weariness could 
command. They crushed the German 
lines, forced them back, and, finally, put 
them to rout. With this came Germany’s 
plea for an armistice. Fighting with their 
back to the wall, facing grimly the un- 
stoppable assault, the Germans were 
ready to consider terms. 

As a result, Germany’s representatives 
read for the first time, on Friday, No- 
vember 8th, the severe terms of the Ar- 
mistice. General Foch, when he gave the 
document to the German delegation, de- 
clared that Germany’s decision must be 
made within seventy-two hours. Eleven 
o'clock on Monday, November 1|1th, was 
the time limit permitted to Germany. Af- 
ter due consideration, the German dele- 
gation signed with General Foch the Ar- 
mistice on the morning of November | Ith 
but fighting did not actually cease until 


eleven o'clock, several hours after the 
terms had been agreed to. 

The order fixing eleven o’clock as the 
time for conclusion of hostilities had been 
sent out from end to end of the Ameri- 
can lines, and it especially emphasized 
the fact that the arrangement was an ar- 
mistice only, and not a peace. The fir- 
ings were to cease gradually up to the 
hour of eleven, but a sharp resumption, 
on the part of the Germans, stimulated 
the Americans to a quick retort. One 
minute before the sacred hour, the long 
battle front still shook with the deafen- 
ing roar of the great cannons, the hum 
of countless rifle bullets, and the rattling 
put-put-put of thousands of machine 
guns. One minute later, a_ stillness al- 
most of death brooded over the scene. 
The Armistice with Germany had gone 
into effect! 

The soldiers were wild with joy, cheers 
from behind the lines broke the silence, 
and men sang with all their hearts. Flags 
appeared like magic over the shell-torn 
buildings of Verdun, French and Ameri- 
can colors flying side by side. The Ger- 
mans were manifestly so glad over the 
cessation of hostilities that they could not 
conceal their pleasure. They were in a 
wild hysteria of joy. They waited only 
until nightfall to set off every rocket in 
their possession. In the evening the sky 
was ablaze with red, green, blue, and 
yellow flares all along the line. The day 
of salvation had arrived! To them it was 
not just an armistice, it was a long-looked 
for peace, the day when war was over! 
Joy was everywhere, unrestrained, wild, 
unstoppable! 
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The end had come with almost the 
dramatic suddenness of its beginning. 
Bulgaria, hemmed in by armies, through 
which no relief could penetrate, asked 
for terms. The reply came in_ two 
words, “Unconditional surrender.” 

Turkey, witnessing the rout of her 
army in Palestine, by the great strategist, 
General Allenby, and a British army, ask- 
ed for an armistice. The Porte signed, 
without hesitation, a severe agreement 
comprising twenty-five requirements. 


The surrender of Bulgaria and Turkey 
forced Austria’s hand, and she soon 
signed eighteen clauses more severe than 
Turkey’s. 


Germany, proud, imperial Germany, 
met the greatest humiliation of all the 
Teutonic allies, when the Kaiser and the 
German High Command were brought 
to their knees. Thirty-five clauses, the 
most severe and drastic ever demanded 
from a great power were included in the 
Armistice agreement. 


The report of the signing of the Armis- 
tice arrived at American shores about 
three o’clock in the morning of Novem- 
ber 11th. Shrieks of whistles, the boom- 
ing of cannon, and the clamor of bells 
awoke millions of sleeping persons, many 
of whom trouped into the streets to min- 
gle their rejoicings with those of their 
neighbors. For a day there was _ high 
carnival in town and country through- 


out the land; then the nation settled down 
to face the imminent problems of  re- 
construction. 

The greatest war in history was over! 
Men returned home to their work; the 
miner to the mines, the laborer to the 
factory, the farmer to the farm, and the 
college boy to his studies. In _ fact, 
everything was taken up where it had 
been left off! The war was a thing of 
the past. 

November IIth is a national holiday 
in several countries. On that day we 
celebrate the Armistice, and keep alive 
the greatest day in history. Parades, 
flags, bands, soldiers, sailors, all are a 
part of our celebrations. That day shall 
forever live and be celebrated, for it 
stands for the victory of a principle that 


mankind stands for; namely, democracy. . 


November I1th, 1918, was the great 
turning point in the history of the 
world! It meant that democracy should 
live, not autocracy; that the masses 
should rule, not the few! The great em- 
pires of the world had fallen; republics 
and democracies had taken their places. 

So when we celebrate Armistice Day; 
when we march in the parades, when we 
listen to bands, when our hearts are 
bursting with admiration for the “boys,” 
let us remember that the United States 
of America went into the-war “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” and that 
she accomplished her purpose. 
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Slickers 


ELIZABETH Myers 


yILICKERS, slickers—‘“we can’t do 
a/S| without—.” This part of an old 
song always has been—and | 
suppose always will be—sug- 
gested to me whenever it rains. 
It seemed uppermost in my mind 
as I walked to school recently on a damp, 
misty morning. On all sides I saw 
slickers of divers colors and materials. 
Some seemed to be designed for actual 
utility, while others were a mere pretense 
of protection against the weather, as they 
were of rather perishable material. 

On closer observation I noticed that 
the wearers of these slickers were as dif- 
ferent as the slickers themselves. But 
before | had seen the faces of the wear- 
ers, | had come to the conclusion that 
those who were harbored beneath the 
olive-drab and black rubber slickers were 
the “grinds” of our high school, some- 
thing substantial in their choice of pro- 
tection bespeaking something substantial 
in their characters. These pupils had 
their arms filled with heavy books and 
they seemed to hasten to relieve them- 
selves of their burdens, to begin to 
study as soon as possible. 

On the other hand I noticed that the 
average or “regular” students wore slick- 
ers of all colors of the rain-bow, and 
walked along unmindful of the jarring 
clashes of the green and purple or the 
red and gold of their slickers. Scattered 
among them were a few of the popular 
tan trench coats.. I also observed that 
these students were not nearly so burden- 
ed with books, for I could see a text book 
only her and there and occasionally a 
few notebooks and papers. Too, these 
pupils seemed in no hurry, for they were 
nonchalantly taking their own good time 
in spite of the damp and mist. 


On several slickers I saw inscribed the 
popular “H. H. S.”, figures of the comic 
sheets, football scores, and slogans, such 
as “Who but Hooverr”, “All for ‘Al’,” 


“No Parking,” “Private! Keep Out,” 
“Yours Truly,” and names such as 
SRUU SACO Wa LOM a ho lOnnaae OF 
“George.” 


Later when I should have been study- 
ing | thought of the evolution of rain 
coats. I recalled the hooded rain-capes 
of years ago. These usually had a peak- 
ed hood, and slits for the arms. Their 
lining was plaid, sometimes quite gay in 
color, while the outside was of a more 
somber hue. Later when aviation became 
popular, the color and material changed 
to a more-or-less air-proof, golden-brown, 
rubber garment, fashioned like the coats 
of the aviators. 

Presently | thought of how the high 
school boy and girl had appropriated the 
yellow waterproof coat of the fisherman, 
how they had embellished it with their 
slogans and initials and made it their 
very own. I remember that the college 
girls, especially, a few years ago used to 
wear their yellow slickers in both rain 
and shine and considered them quite cor- 
rect to use also for a coat on cloudless 
days. 

The students, as well as everyone else, 
having become tired of the yellow outfit, 
banished it in favor of slickers of other 
bright hues, such as coral, blue, and 
green, which were either “frosted,” trans- 
parent, or “rubberized,” and were worn 
mostly on rainy days. | remember this 
style particularly vividly, for these coats 
being light would become quite stiff when 
exposed to cold, and once after | had 
left mine out on the porch to dry, I found 
it in the morning, frozen fast to the floor. 
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This type of rain coat though, has had 
its day, and has now been deserted for 
the fleece-lined slicker. This may be due 
to the fact that the boys have decided 
that they wish to be colorful too. The 
girls, as usual, feel that they must have 
individuality at any cost; so they have 
sponsored this heavier coat. These, con- 
venient and comfortable, as they are, 
have been worn in rain or shine, for 
sport or for dress, and I’m glad to say, 
that they are still in vogue. 


A new type of coat, named for “Lindy” 
is made of light tan material and seems 
to be gaining popularity with the 
“younger set.” I have seen a number of 
these at the football games, and _ I’ve 
heard that they are becoming a general 
sport coat. 


As | joined the “Slicker Brigade’ on 
my way home, I wondered what new fad 
wet weather would bring up next. 


4a fe Be 
DRINK AND DUMBELLS 


CLEMENT CONGER 


Sing a song of sixpence 


A pocket full of rye 


Four and twenty dumbells 


Baked in a pie. 


When the pie was opened, 
The bells began to ring. 
Wasn’t that a “dumb” sight 
To set before the king? 

The king was in his bar room 
Emptying all the kegs; 

The queen was in the pantry 
Drinking all the dregs; 

The maid was in the kitchen 
Making a nogg of egg. 
‘Long came a dumbell and 


Hit her on the leg. 


THE SETTING SUN 


JAMES JOHNSTON, JR. 


See the setting sun: 


Its course is nearly done; 

As the homing birds sail by 
Through the slowly darkening sky, 
It sends its colored glow 

O’er the white and shining snow, 
And you watch it slowly sink 
Behind the many-colored brink. 
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High Hat 


HELEN SHAVER 


“Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 


Reply, reply. 


It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us ring fancy’s knell: 
I'll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell.” 
—Merchant of Venice 


Not that Shakespeare is in this class, 
by any means! 

“She talks baby talk—I never cared 
for baby talk—but she talks baby talk 
—and that’s my weakness now!” wailed 
the victrola in a monotonous, sing-song 
voice, telling its dizzy tale over and 
over. 

“F’even’s sake, Kid,” bellowed Mac, 
“shut that blankety-blank thing off, will 
yar’ <A chair was upset, a chemistry 
book was suddenly hurled across the 
room, and landed squarely on top of the 
victrola. With a deafening groan it 
knocked the shrill soprano singer com- 
pletely unconscious. 

“Well, break it up, why doncha?”’ in- 
quired The Kid calmly. “Just ’cause 
you try to be so darn high-hat and prefer 
(or say you do) all this Ritzy opera mu- 
sic (a lot you know about it)—aw, shut 
up, | reckon I can play jazz if | wanta 
—'an this is the newest, peppiest piece 
out.” 

Mac had resumed the acquired poise 
and sophistication that his anger had 
broken a moment before and now said 
with a bored, superior air, “My de-ah 
brother—I’m afraid you don’t quite com- 
prehend the situation. The difference 
between us, I’m afraid, is the fact that 
I appreciate and enjoy good, classical 


music, and what you call ‘jazz’ just grates 
upon my bally ear, don’t you knowr 
And that silly thing, ‘That’s My Weak- 
ness Now’—as if you could like a girl 
for such er-a-obnoxious reasons as ‘baby 
talk,’ ‘curly hair’, etc.! I like a girl for 
her character, my dear chap, and not for 
dumb things like that. I know you're 
young and inexperienced yet—and don't 
know anything about women, and as a 
result of my vast experiences—I can ad- 
vise you as to your common welfare, and 
a-ér-a_ benefit.” 

Satisfied and triumphant with this long 
and wordly speech Mac settled down 
again with his chemistry book—while 
his small brother gazed at him with a 
doubtful and puzzled look. He studied 
him silently, noticed the classical way his 
hair grew long in back—the faint resem- 
blance of a mustache (?) that was just 
beginning to distinguish itself from dirt. 
The Kid had noticed the change in his 
brother for a long time, as had his par- 
ents—had wonderd at the newly-acquired 
English accent and his preference for 
Priscilla Morris—a girl who wore horn- 
rimmed glasses, low-heeled shoes and 
ankle-length dresses. Mac frequently re- 
ferred the family to her as having brains 
—brains—brains! She didn’t dance or 
go out at all—too high class and studious 
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for things like that. As Mac said, “She 
enjoys the finer things of life as | do— 
and—there are so few modern boys and 
girls that have any character or brains 
(his two favorite words) at all, and Pris- 
cilla has. Therefore we appreciate each 
other.” So Mac steadily refused to “date” 
other girls, to go to dances, or the movies 
and he and Priscilla diligently listened to 
the latest selection from the latest opera 
—exchanged points on character and 
brains and studied hours at a time—‘‘so”’ 
as they said—‘“to finish school early 
so that we may begin early on our chosen 
careers. 

The Kid thought all this over care- 
fully as he stood staring at his brother. 
Mac, conscious of it, raised inquiring 
eyes. The Kid lifted his eyebrows— 
“Really, ole bean, you quite intrigue me! 
You're a new kind of insect I’m examin- 
ing through my microscope.” He flour- 
ished an imaginary monocle and twirled 
an invisible mustache. Then, as he bound- 
ed out of the room, he shouted, “Count 
yourself, brother, count yourself—you’re 
not so numerous—how’s that for a ’vul- 
gah wisecrack’?” He shrieked with laugh- 
ter as he ran down the hall. 


The next morning, encountering Mac 
at the breakfast table, the Kid, with a 
wicked gleam in his eye, brought up a 
subject which he knew would keep Mac 
from enjoying his breakfast. “‘I say, ole 
top, have ya met the girl visiting here 
from the jolly ole town of New York? 
They say she knows her signals and she’s 
getting a grand rush from the masculine 
members of the town. I suppose she is 
too modern to associate with Mac Dor- 
mon, Esq., music critic, chemistry shark, 
ete: 

“No, I haven’t met her,” Mac glared 
at him across the table, “but I’ve heard 
about her, and she has one of those vul- 
gah, mannish, boyish bobs that simply 


antagonize my artistic taste. Remember, 
my dear chap, I admire girls that have 
character and brains, and I have no time 
to waste on brainless flappers who have 
no character and who think of nothing 
but dancing and smoking. I would jolly 
well appreciate it if you would kindly 
dry up; don’t you knowr” 

“Aw, shut up, you’re bad for my di- 
gestion, you bally ape,” chewed the Kid 
savagely. 

Mac soon received the shock of his 
life and was never more indignant than 
on learning that the boy, Gale Eton, at 
whose house the Northern girl was visit- 
ing, had made a date for him to take the 
“brainless flapper,’ Babette, to a dance 
the next night. 

“You’re crazy, Gale,” stormed Mac. 
“You know I don't care for girls of that 
type, and I don’t ‘date’ any girl but 
Priscilla—a girl with char—vwell, all 
right—” he broke off quickly, seeing the 
exasperated look on Gale’s face. “Any- 
way I’m not going to con—con—contam- 
inate myself (deep breath) by taking a 
girl like that to a dance.” 

“Mac, you can’t fail me now. You're 
the only boy in town she hasn’t met. I’m 
trying my darnedest to show her a good 
time—but so far she hasn’t liked a single 
person she’s met, and when | asked her 
whom she wanted to take her, she said 
nobody she had met—so I told her you 
would—and now youve gotta—just 
gotta, Mac.” 

After so much argument and coaxing 
and with the promise of a new book from 
Gale on “Brains and How to Use Them,” 
Mac finally consented, with much re- 
luctance and strong words, which are 
censored. 

So he took Babette to the dance and 
the next night and the night after that. 
It was generally known that they didn’t 
stay at the dances much—but “daisies 
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don’t tell” and neither do second-hand 
Fords. 

Priscilla was seen hurrying around the 
halls at school with her head bowed and 
her handkerchief to her eyes. And one 
night while the Kid was actually trying 
to study, Mac, whom he had hardly had 
a glimpse of for a whole week, bounded 
into the room with a leap and a yell 
while the Kid looked at him pityingly. 


Mac noisly took every classical record he 
owned—Caruso, Alda, Held—every one, 
and broke them—with a bang and a 
crack—carefully over the Kid’s square 
flat head. 

“What the—’” began the Kid—but 
Mac was shouting at the heighth of his 
voice—‘‘I never cared for boyish bobs, 
but she got a boyish bob, and That’s My 
Weakness Now!” 


A he he 


A BRAVE OLD GIANT 
MARGARET THOMPSON 


A brave old giant on a snowy steed 
Rode out of the eastern lands, 

Flaunting his colors on every side, 
Pointing his long white hands. 


Onward he rode in dazzling light 
Searching out shadowy nooks, 
Leaving no place in all the land 
Without his gleaming looks. 


Then slowly over the western hills 
He rode to his final_stand, 

Pausing at the top of the highest peak 
To point with his gleaming hand. 


Then slowly dropped behind the hills, 
Leaving a radiance there, 

That filled the sky with glowing light 
And tipped the hills at prayer. 


CHRISTMAS REUNION 
ELIZABETH BERRY 


The month is long, the year is long, 
But Xmas comes at last. 

And when the joyful time arrives, 
How quick the year has past. 


At the old home we meet again, 
See friends both old and new, 
Revive old memories, sing old songs, 

And all the year review. 
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The Art of Trimming A Christmas Tree 


Joe BowMAN 


One of the first essentials in 
the art of trimming a Christ- 
mas tree is obtaining the tree. 
This is usually done by paying 
two dollars for a tree and 


having it sent home. Upon 
your return home you find the tree has 
not come, and since it is Christmas Eve, 
you must find one at once. After an 
hour’s fruitless search, you go out and 
cut one of your pet evergreens in the 
front yard, getting your feet wet and 
hands cold in the process. 

Next, you carry the tree into the house. 
The Missis wants the tree upstairs. You 
then proceed to carry out her wish. Once 
safely up, the Misses changes her mind 
and would rather have it in the lower 
hall. You utter a few cuss-words, and 
picking up the tree, start downstairs. 
Two steps down you trip and fall the 
remaining distance, utterly ruining the 
tree and considerably damaging your 
dignity. The noise awakens Junior, who 
comes to the door and bawls, “Ma, is 
Santa come yet?” 

In the midst of this dilemna, the Christ- 
mas tree you ordered arrives. Junior 
having been subdued, you assign the 
mashed tree to the garbage can and pro- 
ceed to erect the new one. First you 
construct a wooden cross with a hole at 
the junction of the two pieces, damaging 
your thumb at this stage. Insert the 
stump of the tree in the hole and nail 
fast. Set the tree up in the desired place 
and release your hold. The tree will 
promptly fall over. 


Half an hour later, strings, nails, ad- 
hesive tape, brickbats, cuss-words and 
wisecracks from the wife having failed, 
you remove the base and construct an- 


other. This time the tree remains erect 
with the assistance of little Betty’s skip- 
ping rope. 

Next comes the real art, that of deco- 
rating the tree. Get out all of last 
years trimmings. Discover, with much 
profanity, that the delicate balls have 
been crushed, the silver tinsel eaten by 
moths, and the glass icicles reduced to 
fragments. 

A quick trip to the store around the 
corner obtains the new trimmings, but 
on the return trip you skid on the ice and 
break half of them. This must be done 
skilfully so as to have enough decora- 
tions left for the tree. 

Once again home, you climb upon an 
antique stepladders with your  decora- 
tions and begin by putting the gold star 
on the tip of the tree. It is necessary to 
stand upon the very top of the ladder 
on your tiptoes to reach the tip of that 
tree. At this critical stage of operations 
the stepladder develops an alarming case 
of bow-legs and palsy. It folds up like a 
telescope and the force of gravity, assert- 
ing itself, you strike the floor with vio- 
lence, putting you out for the count. 


The Missis puts you to bed and deco- 
rates the tree without mishap. 


The next day, which is Christmas day, 
in the midst of all her new toys, little 
Betty suddenly asks for her skipping 
rope. She sets up such a howl that you 
are obliged to get it for her. Immediately 
upon releasing the rope, the tree clatters 
down, burying the Missis and the kids. 

This is too much, and you are conduct- 
ed to the bug-house, which is the place 
for people with “bats” in their “bean.” 
You are placed in a padded cell. In time 
you are cured and released. 

Repeat the process next Christmas. 
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The Weather 


OLIVER SHIFFLETT 


VERYBODY talks about it. They 
generally open a_ conversation 
with, “It’s a nice day; ain’t it.” 
Some do not limit themselves to 
saying this, but openly and loud- 
ly say rude things about it. Others 

praise it and never let go of the sub- 

ject. Of some people you might say in 
the words of the poem, “Day in, day out, 
from morn till night you can hear their 
bellows blow.” And all they “blow” 
about is the weather. As a field has cer- 
tain limits, so is their conversation limit- 
ed to the weather. 

Most people don’t agree with me, but 

I think the weather is good all the year 

round. Who minds a rainy day? Who 

doesn’t like snowr Who is afraid of a 

cold stimulating wind? Weather is good 

or bad, just as you look at it. 


Now a great many think the warm 
springtime is the best. It is a wonder- 
ful time of the year. The coldest heart 
is thawed out by the mild April breezes, 
and what coldness there is left, is swept 
away by the perfume from the apple 
blossoms. The grouch becomes less 
grouchy. Students of nature look all 
around them and realize afresh how lit- 
tle they know of the beauties of nature 
after all. And too, this is the season in 
which the young man’s fancy turns a 
double flip. Undoubtedly those who like 
the fine spring weather best have good 
grounds for so doing. 


Those who prefer summer, like to feel 
the heat creep into their veins so they 
can enjoy the sensation of cooling off by 
a deep plunge into some swimming pool. 
But the thing they like best is to visit 
some cool, green, shady woods, to sink 
down under a sheltering tree. Sounds 
grow more distant; everything seems to 


be calm and peaceful. Maybe they sleep. 
Who knows? Or who, under such con- 
ditions, would not forgive Rip Van Win- 
kle his long sleep? 

As summer slips on, the fruit ripens, 
and nature is doing her best in all fields 
to supply us with enough food to keep 
us through the winter. A remarkable 
thing about summer is its brevity. This 
will be noticed 1f you are a student tak- 
ing your vacation. Too soon one comes 
to the end of summer, and looks back 
on all the happy days he has spent. And 
chief among his pleasures, is the thoughts 
of how good nature was to supply him 
with those fine summer days. 


All at once, it seems, blue haze and 
much smoke coming up from burning 
leaves announce autumn. Scenes at this 
time of year stir the imagination. Strange 
shapes curl up in the smoke and seem 
to lend a mystic atmosphere to the air. 
A snappy chilliness drives us indoors to 
warm cozy rooms. To say that autumn 
weather is merely good weather would 
show a lack of appreciation for it. No 
one can quite express his true feeling 
toward autumn weather. 

Fall passes quickly, and before we 
know it, winter comes upon us from his 
caves of ice. Waking up some winter 
morning, we see that through the night 
the snow has been doing its best to hide 
the bare landscape. It has worked 
miracles! What was gloomy and gray 
before has been turned to dazzling bright- 
ness. What was familiar before has been 
transformed into mystic, beautiful forms. 


With a start we realize that Christ- 
mas is upon us. How swift time is! 
Prefaced by a whirling snowstorm the 
season is ushered in with all its magic 
and merry spirit. This is the time when 
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students come home from college, when 
families are reunited, and when all troub- 
les are laid aside. Everybody has the 
most pleasant thoughts toward his fel- 
low man. The shop windows are a joy 
in themselves. Great sparkling trees and 
many tempting displays of presents catch 
the eye. Stopping outside any house we 
know by the many ravishing smells that 
a great dinner is being prepared. How 


fine it would be to have Christmas every 
day through all the winter! 


And now then how is one to know 
which season is the best? The truth is 
you can’t say either spring, summer, 
winter, or fall is best. They are all de- 
lightful in their turn, and how blessed 
we are to have such a variety of good 
seasons all the year round. 
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CHRISTMAS 
MADALINE NEWBILL 


Christmas Day, with presents many, 
Nuts galore, and sweets in plenty, 

Joy supreme, with sleigh-bells ringing, 
Snowy lanes, and young folks singing; 
Each window hung with holly wreathes, 
A sense of cheer and jollity breathes 
Christmas dinner with mincemeat pies, 
Roasted turkey with plum pudding vies; 
At dusk the curtains all are drawn 

And lighted candles each adorn. 

The most festive season of the year 

Is Christmas with its joy and cheer. 


THE MEXICAN GIRL 
THELMA BERRY 


Mantilla of lace, 


Soft folded in place 


With coquettish grace 
Round flower-like face. 


Red rose in her hair 
Placed there with care. 
What gallant would dare 
To pluck it from there? 


To music’s slow beat 


Sway her tiny feet. 


Oh! hearts she can twirl, 
This coy Mexican girl. 
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Just Puggie 


Jo=E BowMaANn 


— | UGGIE belonged to the W. W. A. 
A. This was nothing but Weary 
Willie Association of America. 
Puggie was a hobo. A look at 
his clothes convinced one of that 
without delay. A ragged blue- 
green coat, a felt hat that was in the 
last stages of wear, a pair of duck trous- 
ers nearly covered by crudely attached 
patches, and a pair of shoes held on his 
feet by strips of rags, completed his 
wardrobe. He knew that newspapers keep 
one warm, so his ‘topcoat’’ was lined with 
them, several layers thick. 


One cold night in December, Puggie 
was walking the railroad tracks into the 
little town of Dupont. He was cold and 
hungry, but he was happy. Puggie was 
seldom gloomy. As he walked past one 
of the big advertisement boards seen so 
frequently beside railroads, he heard 
voices. They seemed to be in heated ar- 
gument. 

“T tell you it’s too dangerous. Can't 
you get even some other way?” shrilled 
a high, unpleasant voice. 


“Dangerous? pooh! so you'd ruther go 
on an‘ let that dirty brakeman git away 
with throwin’ us outer that freight car 
and nearly killin’ us, huhp Well, I 
won't, an I’m gonna git even this way, 
too. You don’ need to help me, but if 
you squeal, I’ll—”’ the speaker paused 
significantly. He had a low, bass, rumb- 
ling voice. 

“Well, all right, I’ll help you, but I 
hope somebody finds it before the ex- 
press comes along.”’ 

“None o’ that, now. C’mon let’s git 
busy. Here’s th’ crowbar, and th’ switch 
is down th’ track a piece. She oughta go 
over the bank when she connects with 


this. She’s due in two hours ,an’ there’s 
none before her.” 

“But think of all 
They’ll g ri 

“Shut up, fool, there might be a man 
around here,” growled the other. 

Puggie heard all this just as he was 
passing by the board, but gave no 
thought to it, being naturally slow-witted. 
His thoughts were further occupied by a 
way of getting “grub” when he arrived 
in town. 

Half an hour later Puggie sat rapidly 
devouring the crumbs of his meal, which 
he promised to pay for by washing dish- 
es. He was in Dupont’s only restaur- 
ant, owned by a sleepy-looking fellow in 
an apron many sizes too small for him. 

A small, wizened little fellow came in 
and sat down beside Puggie. He imme- 
diately took up conversation with the 
owner of the place. After a few min- 
utes of chatter the little old fellow said, 
“Si, did you hear about them two fellers 
that wuz threw off the train up th’ track 
a piece? Sim Sanson told me. He wuz 
comin’ to town when he saw the brake- 
man, a friend o’ his’n, kick these fellers 
outta the car. They lit consid’able hard, 
but they wuzn’t hurt bad, because they 
got up in a few minutes.” 


Vaguely, Puggie recollected the con- 
versation between the two he had heard. 


the passengers. 


Suddenly it broke on him what they 
meant by “over the bank!” They were 
going to wreck the express! What a 


fiendish plan! Puggie wouldn’t have said 
“fiendish” but he knew how bad it was. 

When he got up to go, the man in the 
apron immediately directed him to the 
kitchen. Here for thirty precious min- 
utes he feverishly washed dishes. 
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When he was free, he grabbed a lighted 
lantern from the front of the restaurant 
and ran to the tracks. He started to run 
upon them but he fell and only by a 
miracle saved the lantern. By fast walk- 
ing he arrived at the switch in fifteen 
minutes. There was a crowbar wedged 
between the frogs. Puggie tried desper- 
ately to pull it out, but it budged not. 
After five minutes of tugging and strain- 
ing, Puggie sat down exhausted. Sud- 
denly the shrill whistle of the express 
split the cold night air. 

Puggie jumped to his feet. What to 
dor He gritted his teeth, grabbed the 
lantern and started on a run down the 
track. He must stop the train before 
it struck the switch. The cold air hurt 
his lungs, the sharp gravel and cinders 
cut his almost bare feet, but he kept on. 
Again the express whistle sounded, much 
nearer. Puggie was seven hundred feet 
from the switch now. As the train roared 
around the bend, its headlight cutting a 
swath through the black night, Puggie 


jumped off the track and wildly waved 
his lantern and shouted. The engineer 
jammed on the brakes and cut off the 
steam. This steam, as the train slowed 
down went out through the exhaust 
valves. As the express tore past Puggie, 
breaks squealing, and striking fire, a 
stream of scalding steam enveloped him. 
Everything went black. 
hr ok ok eas 

“He'll come around all right.” 

Puggie heard these words through a 
haze. He opened his eyes with a start. 
He was in a white, clean bed. He tried 
to rise, but the pain was too intense. 

A gray-haired man beside him - said, 
“You saved the express, my man. You 
will receive a reward. The tramps were 
caught and will be tried soon. The doc- 
tor says you will be O. K. before long. 
Now what is your name, my good fel- 
low?” 

Puggie ‘sir. 

“Just PuggieP” 

“Just Puggie.” 
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SIGNALS 
CLARENCE FuRR 


The captain raised his hand on high, 
A silence fell, but soon passed by; 


His orders 


rang out crisp and clear 


His men knelt listening; they knew no 


fear. 


A number in many they caught with a 


view 


Of each man given a task to do. 
The captain ceased; the men crouched 


down, 


A din was ushered by flash of brown, 
A man stood waiting far back of the 


slain, 


And threw a short pass for a twenty yard 


gain. 
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Mystery of Life 


Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


[>| HARACTERS: Major  Ruther- 
sa/\\ ford, a well-dressed, well-educat- 
ed bachelor in his early forties. 
Robert South, a rising young 
author, intimate friend of Ruth- 
erford. He is very nervous and 


restless. 
Dr. Greyson, a famous surgeon. 
Several men of different ages. 


Scene ‘1: 

Time: Morning. 

Setting: The stage represents a luxur- 
ious room of a_ fashionable club. A 
chesterfield is seen down stage left, upon 
which are seated the three men. At 
right, and here and there, are heavy wing- 
ed chairs. A table, upon which several 
magazines are untidily scattered, is in the 
center of the stage. An ash stand ts at 
the right of the chesterfield. 


Major Rutherford: (smoking pipe) 
Well, Robert, it seems that your state- 
ment has caused quite a furore around 
town. Tell me, confidentially, do you 
really believe that after you die, you'll be 
able to communicate with anyone here 
on earthr 


Robert: (laughing nervously) Tell me, 
do you really think I made that state- 
ment just to be doing something sensa- 
tional? | wouldn't resort to those means 
of bringing myself before the public’s 
eye. Yes, Major, | certainly believe that 
when I leave this earth, it will not be 
forever. 

Dr. Greyson: But what makes you 
think that, Robert? There certainly must 
be some reason for your thinking that 
way? 

Robert: (slowly) Yes, there is. I know 
you will say I have had hallucinations 
or something of the sort, but, since Mo- 


ther’s death, I have seen and talked to 
her, privately, in my room! 

Dr. Greyson: (contemptuously) Oh, 
nonsense. That was merely your nerves. 

(Robert has expected this, so he re- 
mains silent.) 

Major: That’s what I believe, Robert. 
Since your mother’s death, you have been 


very restless and nervous. You took 
her death very hard, naturally; and 
thinking about her so often has _ just 
made her seem to be near you. When 


you're dead, you’re dead, and that’s all 
there is to it. 
Robert: Well, let’s not discuss it any 


more. Anyway, I must be going. Major, 
will you be home tonightr I might 
drop around. 

Major: Certainly, do come around, 


Robert. You know you’re always. wel- 
come. 

Robert: Very well, but I won’t be 
around until rather late. 

(Exit Robert, left.) 

Dr. Greyson: [I must be going, too. 
There’s a patient I want to see before 
lunch. — 

(The two shake hands, and Dr. Grey- 
son leaves the room, right.) 

(The Major seats himself on _ the 
chesterfield and puffs meditatively on 


his pipe. The curtains slowly falls.) 
Scene II 
Time: That same night. Eleven 
o'clock. 


Setting: The living-room of the Ma- 
jor’s apartment. It is furnished with an 
overstuffed suite. The Major is seated 
in a chair reading a magazine. A lamp 
is at right of chair. A large clock in the 
rear is striking eleven. At the last stroke 
the doorbell rings. The Major rises and 
opens the door. 
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Major: Why, come in, Robert. I’ve 
been waiting for you. What makes you 
so late? And, my, you look pale. What’s 
the matter? 

Robert: (evasively) Oh, nothing. I 
just had a little accident down here. | 
missed an ace of being hit by some truck 
that was lumbering down the street. But 
I’m all right, now. 

Major: Well, come in, and sit down 
for a while. 

Robert: (hesitating and nervous) All 
right, Major. 

Major: Robert, what is the matter? 
I know something is. 

Robert: Shucks. Major, Ill tell you. 
I just saw Mother again. She was try- 
ing to tell me something, and somehow 
I couldn’t hear her. Something’s going 
to happen, Major, I know it is! (more 
excitedly) I couldn’t make out what she 
was saying, Major, and it’s worried me 
to death. God! will she never leave 
mer 

Major: (leading Robert into the room. 
He sits on the davenport and draws Rob- 
ert down beside him) Rest here, Robert; 
don’t talk. Just rest and try to go to 
sleep. 

(Robert lays his head in the Major’s 
lap and after a while falls asleep.) 
(Curtain to indicate the lapse of an 

hour. ) 

(Curtain rises slowly on the same 
scene. The Major and Robert are both 
sleeping on the davenport. The clock 
strikes twelve. Robert moves uneasily. 
He awakes and rubbing his eyes looks 
around him. The Major, too, awakes 
with a start.) 


Robert: (yawning) I feel a great deal 
better, Major. I really must be go- 
ing. 

Major: (anxiously) You’re 
here for the night, Robert. 
that. Come on, stay. 


welcome 
You know 


Robert: No, I’m all right now. Id 
better go. 

(The Major and Robert walk to the 
door.) | 

Major: (shaking hands) Good-night, 
Robert. Just don’t think. Go home 
and sleep. 

(Robert is silent. He looks at the 
Major searchingly, then turns on his 
heels and walks away.) 


Curtain 


Scene III 


Time: The next morning. 

Scene: The club. 

(A group of men, including Dr. Grey- 
son, are busily talking in the back of the 
stage. They seem deeply interested and 
are talking rapidly. Major Rutherford 
enters, left.) 

Major: (rather jovially) Why all the 
gabbing? This is getting as bad as a 
woman’s club! 

Dr. Greyson: (perplexed) Why, haven’t 
you heard—? 

Major: No, I haven't 
thing. What’s the matter? 

Dr. Greyson: (slowly and hesitatingly) 
Why-ah- Robert committed suicide last 
night. 

Major: (very excited, surprised, and 
shocked( My God, man what are you 
talking about. I saw Robert last night. 
When did he commit suicide? 

Dr. Greyson: It was about 
o clock. 

Major: (sinking in a chair): You’re 
crazy, Doctor. He was at my place until 
twelve or a little after. | 

Dr. Greyson: (looking intently and 
curiously at the Major) No—he was 
found at eleven oclock—dead! 

Major: (wildly staring into space) 
Oh, Lord! Robert was right! 


heard = any- 


eleven 


Curtain 
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The Usual Christmas Rush 


CHARLES NEy 


6¢z [here is probably no time in the 
: year that appeals to everyone 
\ like Christmas. Whether it is 


Be in love of shopping, or delight 
#i#in presents, or the weather, or 


the spirit of the time, it is hard 
to tell; nevertheless, Christmas stands 
out above all other days. 

When the weather is cold, and snow 
lies on the ground, when the fire-places 
are burning brightly, and when the child- 
dren are popping corn, then it surely is 
Christmas time, and one must be think- 
ing of the presents he has to buy. There’s 
Mother, Father, and Sister. There’s 
Bill, Jim, and Mary. Oh my! if we 
bought all our friends presents, we would 
have to be millionaires! And, by Jim- 
mie, if | didn’t forget George. “Well,” 
you say, “guess I’ll have to go down town 
and buy George something.” And thus 
we go, giving, and receiving. If only one 
time we could give and not receive! 

Thus one day I found myself in the 
crowds, hunting for a present. I knew 
where | wanted to go if I ever could get 
there, but the crowd was so great that | 
had to fight my way through. I turned 
to enter a store, when, bam, I bumped 
into a fellow carrying about ten bundles. 
The bundles were scattered everywhere, 
and |, well, I just beat it. People were 
using my feet for door mats, or at least, 
it seemed so, for my corn ached more 
than it had for six months. Then some- 
body smashed me into a telephone pole, 
and I found myself so agitated that I 
went staggering uncertainly through the 
crowd, paying attention to no one. 

I finally got into a confectionery store, 
which was so jammed that it seemed the 
sides of the building must be bulging. I 


we 


bought some jelly-beans and was about 
to open the bag, when, smash, the beans 
were scattered like grains of sand. I 
would rather have thrown the ten cents 
into the street in the first place! I 
walked on, and somebody relieved me of 
my hat. A glove, too, was among the 
lost. My feet, however, were the most 
cause of worry. They were slowly get- 
ting into the pulverized state, and my 
corns were as big as golf balls. 

Finally, after pushing, fighting, and 
scrambling. | stumbled up to a tie 
counter in some store, I don’t know 
which, and saw a tie that I was going 
to buy. I held out the money; when, 
suddenly, some smart fellow, snatched 
the tie, paid for it, and left, while I was 
standing in amazement. I was so angry, 
that I left the store, but only after crack- 
ing my.knee on a counter, and my head 
on a door. 


I was again in the street. My = sides 
were sore, my feet aching, my head and 
knee hurt, and my glove and hat gone. 
I surely was in a predicament, and still 
not out of the crowd. I would take three 
steps and be pushed back two. I bump- 
ed into about a thousand people, stumb- 
led over crossings, lost my other glove, 
and, in short, | was ready for the luna- 
tic asylum. 


At last I found myself home, and af- 
ter collecting my thoughts, I decided I 
could have bought a present with what 
the day had cost. Gloves, fifty cents, 
hat, two-fifty, candy, ten cents, shoe- 
shine, ten cents, and doctor bill, two dol- 
lars. All added was five dollars and 
twenty cents. A blame good present, 
thought I, but there was one big lesson 
that I had learned; either shop early or 
get killed in the rush. 
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A Cat Tale 


HowaArbD WHETZEL 


SE@ IF there’s anything I hate worse 
‘| than a cat, its a litter of kittens. Of 
course, you understand, they're 
pretty and fuzzy and warm and 
all like that, but don’t you just 
love for them to curl up in your 
lap and take a cat-nap? Especially in 
the moulting season. 


I would still have a liking for cats if 
it had not been for one thing, and that 
thing was our old cat raising a family 
the shelf of the closet and brought down 
in the wash-house. My lil’ brother was 
the first one to find them; blest if he 
didn’t take a notion to adopt the whole 
tribe, and transferred them to the supply 
room underneath the kitchen. Mother 
thought the lil’ creatures looked so “cute” 
that she fed them the best grub our 
table afforded, and so the trouble began. 
It wasn’t more than a month before the 
catlings, as a result of such careful 
nursing, were wearing long pants and 
strutting about over the neighborhood 
with as much pomp as a Rhode Island 
Red rooster with a new set of tail fea- 
thers. The worst of it was, these cats 
went out and told their girl friends about 
what a soft layout they had at our house. 
These girls told their parents, their par- 
ents told their kin people, the kin peo- 
ple told their neighbors, the neighbors 
told their friends, their friends told their 
enemies, and within a fortnight the word 
had been “meowed” all around. They 
got together in a “huddle system,” de- 
cided on a surprise attack, and came 
howlin’ down on us one morning about 
three o’clock. 


Sleep? Impossible. I spent the re- 
mainder of the night hollerin’ “scat,’’ and 
throwin’ things at ’em. The next morn- 
ing I had to dress in the back yard be- 


cause the only thing left in the room was 
a bureau. I would have thrown that at 
‘em too, if I could have got it out the 
window. 

I declared war on them at day-light by 
loading up a double-barrel shotgun full 
of beans, but Mother wouldn't let me use 
it. She surely was fond of cats, and 
seemed to think it a compliment that 
all the cats in the world congregated on 
her back porch. She was so good-natur- 
ed—and don’t think the cats didn’t take 
advantage of it. 

Oh boy, what an assortment of cats! 
There were ugly cats and pretty cats, 
healthy cats and starved cats, short cats 
and long cats, sly cats and spry cats, 
sleepy cats and creepy cats, flabby cats 
and tabby cats, mamma cats and papa 
cats, tom cats and Kitty Kats, lazy cats 
and Krazy Kats, Baptist cats and Meth- 
odist cats, perfumed cats and pole cats, 
aristocrats and democrats, tame cats 
and wild cats. 

There must have been 57 varieties. 
You couldn’t blame me for throwing a 
“cat fit,” could your 


The ringleader of the mob was an old 
yellow cat whose appearances gave one 
reasons to believe that the Chicago Gang 
War, the Civil War, and the Revolution- 
ary War have not been the only wars 
staged in this country. His one bad 
habit was parking himself just outside 
my door, in the way. I named him “‘Foot- 
ball,” because I punted him for about — 
thirty yards every time I went out. 


I was in a CATastrophe. Any morn- 
ing I expected to wake up and ’meow.” 
It was awful. Even the neighbors began 
to think we were “catty.” And did they 
rub it in? People for miles around sent 
us cats by the sackfuls to place “among 
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our souvenirs.’ Some were sent by 
parcel post. I got so I was afraid to 
open a letter for fear a cat would spring 
forth. Cats haunted me night and day. 
Every time | started down the street 
about thirty or sixteen, more or less, 
would be right on my heels. 

My friends forgot my name. Whenever 
they met me they would just “meow,” 
and pass on. The girls would point 
their finger at me and purr, “Nice kitty, 
Prey, kitty, fulf, fulf, SCAT.” 


I was a nervous wreck. I’m telling 
you these cats nearly had me insane, 
nuts, loco, cuckoo, and other crazy 
phrases in the category. 


Then one morning when I went out to 
get the paper off the porch, there wasn’t 
a cat in sight. I searched the place over, 
and not a cat could:I find. It almost 
paralyzed me, and I was still in a daze 
when | sat down to read the Daily News. 
Then “just like a melody from out of the 
sky,” the mystery was solved. On the 
front page of the paper in big bold 
black type was this: 

PARIS WILD OVER NEW FASHION 
Madame Marie, Prominent Social Leader 
of Paris starts new style by appear- 
ing at the Artists’ Ball in a cos- 
tume made entirely of 
CAT FUR: 


4 he 


Watery DUR YOR: Thik 
OLE TOWN 


Etta Hunt Davis 


Why do all those people have to gor 
Yes, go, and where I do not know. 
Every day they rush all over the town, 
Seeking for something that- seems never 


to be found. 


In all directions they go, this way and 


My 


The old, the young, the skinny, and the 


fats 


They talk in a high and excited tone 
As if they were calling on a long-dis- 


tance phone. 


Even the horns on the autos blow, 
“Get out of my way; I’ve got to go!” 
From the morn so early till the night so 


late 


They keep up this mad and _ galloping 


gait. 


Why do all those people have to gor 
Yes, go; and where I do not know. 
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Youth’s Dream 


ELIZABETH KERR 


SaSep|IATURDAY afternoons were red- 
e/\| letter days for Betty Deck. Sat- 
urday meant that she would 
have a_ half-day holiday from 
the lawyer’s office, where she 
pounded a typewriter day in and 
day out. 

On a brisk, windy Saturday in spring 
Betty went home to spend the afternoon. 
After she had helped with the dinner 
dishes, she hurried upstairs to put on an- 
other dress to go to the grocery store for 
her mother. 

Betty’s room was simple, but pleasant, 
and was representative of Betty’s dainti- 
ness. It had pictures and pennants on 
the walls, soft round rugs on the floor, 
and furniture of brown walnut. The 
bed had a blue spread on it, and the 
curtains were white with blue ruffles 
around the edges. 


Betty went to the closet and brought 
out a new blue dress. She reached up on 
a felt hat to match. She put on the 
dress and walked to the mirror. The 
picture she saw was beautiful. The 
mirror reflected a slim figure dressed in 
blue, the face was round, with dimples, 
the hair was gold, and the eyes were a 
mischievous violet. Now for the hat. 
Betty pulled the small cloche down over 
her curls and looked in the mirror again. 
Yes, she looked quite pretty; her eyes 
matched her dress, and her curls looked 
like a ray of sunshine coming from under 
a blue sky. 


With a light and graceful step Betty 
went down the stairs. She told her mother 
she was going for the groceries and hur- 
ried out of the house. 

Betty knew when she reached Main 
Street that several passers-by were giv- 
ing her second glances. As she came out 


of the grocery store, she lifted her blue 
eyes to a pair of brown ones. The owner 
of the eyes was a tall, handsome man. 
Betty’s heart beat so wildly that she 
thought it would come up into her throat. 
Her eyes dropped. The man half paused 
and then moved on. 

Betty moved in a trance all 
supper and ate very little. 

“Betty, aren’t you feeling well?’ asked 
her mother. 

“Yes, yes, I’m all right.” 

“Betty,” said her father, “how would 
you and your mother like to go to the 
circus tonight?” 

“Fine,” answered Mrs. 
would love to go.” 

Betty sat on the porch, dreaming while 
she waited for her father—dreaming o 
those brown eyes. | 

The family had to walk about one 
half a mile to the vacant lot where the 
circus tents were pitched. Betty was not 
in the mood for a circus tonight. As 
they walked through the midway of the 
small side shows to get to the main tent, 
her eyes moved from side to side. 

Pushed by the crowd, the Decks were 
jammed against a candy booth. Betty 


during 


Deck; “we 


_ heard, a deep, mellow voice. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this is the big- 
gest chance of your life. Turn the wheel 
and a five-pound box of candy is yours. 
Who'll be the lucky one? Come on, 
girlie, you'll win sure!” 

Betty turned and saw a tall handsome 
man, whose brown eyes were flashing at 
a white-and-red made-up girl, who in 
turn was winking and talking very at- 
tentively to him. Betty turned dizzily 
around. She did not enjoy the circus at 
all and was very glad when they started 
home. 
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When Betty was inside the house, was soon over. She was young, and 
tears blinded her. She took off her blue there would be many other tall, brown- 
hat and buried her face in it. Her storm eyed men. 
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DO IT NOW 
HucGuH O’DoNNELL 


If you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 


When father calls, though pleasant be 
The play you are pursuing, 

Do not say, “I’ll come when | 

Have finished what I’m doing.” 


If you are told to learn a task, 
At once you should begin it, 
Do not tell your teacher, “Yes, 
I’m coming in a minute.” 


Waste not moments, nor your words, 
In telling what you can do 

Some other time. The present is 
For doing what’s before you. 


HUNTING TIME 
JoHN CONVERSE 


Hunting time is here, 
And away we go 

Over the fields 

And through the snow. 


The barking of dogs 

And the sound of the horn 
Ring sharply through the air 
On a bright December morn. 


The hunter returns 

With a bag full of game, 
Face chapped, and tired, 
But happy all the same. 
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Study Hall 


MARGARET THOMPSON 


F course every one has heard of 

“study hall.” It is the place in 
school to break the monotony of 
the long day. We are supposed 
to study there, but, as every one 
knows, we do not. Study hall 
is often referred to as the “bee hive,” 
and the teacher in charge as the “keep- 
of the bees.” What fun it all is! Of 
course the first thing to do is to get 
acquainted with your neighbors. This is 
not hard, as they are as willing as you 
are to talk. 


Then the fun begins! You do noth- 
ing but talk all the period, and about the 
time you have discussed everything in 
general and nothing in particular, the 
“keeper of the bees” calls out in a stern 
voice for you to come up front and take 
a seat near her. Then you begin all over 
again to get acquainted, this time with 
the “bees” who have preceded you to the 
front row. 


And so it goes on with laughter 
whoops, and general buzzing, when some 


one gives a whistle in the back of the 
room. As the “keeper” goes back to see 
who did it, of course the natural thing to 
do is for someone up front to whistle. 
Then someone walks to that squeaky 
pencil sharpener and begins to turn it; 
and someone strolls over to put paper in 
the waste basket just to see what’s going 
on in the other end of the hall. Then 
someone takes a notion to look up some- 
thing in the dictionary just to speak to 
somebody on the way or to make some 
noise. Of course if anybody (spied from 
the study hall window) walks down the 
street, especially college girls, the boys 
must jump up to see. But, oh my, the 
climax of all! If the fire whistle blows, 
what a bustle there is for an excuse to 
get up! 

We are always supposed to get permis- 
sion from the “keeper” to speak, but if 
it is not obtained, it does not matter in 
the least, as we speak anyway. Finally 
the bell rings, and we all swarm out, 
while the “keeper” breathes a sigh of re- 
lief that one dreadful period has passed. 
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FOR YOU 
HowarD WHETZEL 


My eyes are pleading; 
It’s you I’m needing, 
Why don’t you come back to me? 


My heart is aching, 


And no mistaking, 


It’s aching for you, you see. 


Just let me hold you, 

Once more to enfold you— 

Then all my dreams would come true. 
Doesn't the moon above you 

Smile down “I love you’’? 

I’m waiting, my dear, for you. 
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On the Side Lines 


HELEN 


Who 
anyway, 


AH, rah, rah, team, team! 
made that touchdown, 
Agr” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Anyway, 
as I was saying, when Clarence 
started making alibis last nite, I 
didn’t even give him a hearing. I want- 
ed to laugh; they were all so unheard of, 
but I didn’t. He was rather peeved when 
he left, but I don’t care, there are plenty 
more in the world, I guess.” Agnes Grym 
was telling her girl friend about her date 
the night before. 


“Oh! look, Mildred; here comes Burn- 
ley and Mr. Hudson, the science teacher. 
I wonder how she can stand that old sot. 
Oh, well she’s making him put out for 
the game for her. She’s not so dumb 
after all; is sher” said Ag. 

“ “Deed no, that’s what I call system,” 
replied Mildred. 

“Tsn‘t number 16 cute? 
to meet him.” 


“Oh, I’ve already fallen for number 
Bee Fe 

“Look at that one standing there like 
a lost sheep. I wonder if he’s looking for 
Main Street.” 

“Don’t be dumb, Ag; he’s looking for 
his helmet. I know that much about 
the game.” 

“Say, kid, look up there at Bess Ran- 
kin with that swell looking guy; will 
you pleaser Who on earth is her Don't 
look now; she just saw me looking at 
her and she'll know we’re talking about 
her.”’ 

“How does she rate it anyway? Men 
always were her weakness. Look at her, 
Mildred, doesn’t she think she’s acting 
cuter” said Ag sarcastically. 


Gee, I’d like 


REILLY 


“Here comes Emily Johnson and 
Mary Harper with Jack and Wallace 
Harrison.” 

“Hello, girls, you’re kinda late. 
you haven’t missed much.” 

“Doesn’t Emily look cute?” 

“Yeh, she thinks so,” replied Mildred 

“Hey there, Madge, I thought you 
again sarcastically. 
weren't coming. Come on over here, you 
ally 

Two of their girl friends, Madge Sum- 
mers and Mary Roller, came over to 
exchange gossip with each other. 

“Well, girls, what do you think! I got 
a “special” last night from Tommie.” 

“Well, what do you think of that!” 

“Mary, how ‘bout Miss Burnley and 
Mr. Hudson out at the game together?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing new. He took her 
to the show last night.” 

“How ’bout that,’’ marveled one of the 
girls. 

“Say, girls, guess who Betty had a 
date with last night.” 
“Betty Williams? 

quick.” 

“Bill Sparrows.” 

“Now ain’t that sumpin?’” 


“Gee, they surely have a cute team; 
haven’t they?” said Mary, one of the 


No, 


Oh, who? Tell us 


new comers, speaking of the visiting 
team. 
“Yeh, we decided that a long time 


ago,” replied Mildred. 

“That’s a darling hat you have on, 
Mary. Where did you get itr” 

“Oh, I got it at Weinberg’s for $1.98.” 

“Good night! I wonder if they have 
any more. I surely would like to have 
a red one like it.” 
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‘look at these college girls coming in 
—fur coats and all. Oh, aren't they 
stunning?” Mary said. 

“Now we're all supposed to notice that 
one of them speaks to Howard Long.” 

“They would come in late to draw at- 
tention.” 

“Well, good night, everybody's leav- 
ing—I guess the game’s over.” 

“What time is it? Only 5:30, let’s 
get a drink.” 


The girls walked down the street, the 
conversation keeping up, with everyone 
criticizing everyone else as they passed 
by. They were hardly conscious of 
having been at a foot ball game at all. 

When they went into the soda fountain 
shop, some one asked if they had been 
to the game. 

“Yes, indeed, we were at the game,” 
they all replied. 

“Who won?” they were asked. 

“T’ll bite! who did?” was the reply. 


A hh he 


OUR COMPLAINING 


LEIGHTON HARLIN 


We grumble about the sunshine, 
Then we grumble at the rain, 

And often we just grumble 
Because we must complain. 


We grumble about the coolness, 
Then we grumble at the heat, 

At the clothes we have to wear, 
At what we have to eat. 


It soon becomes a habit 
As if we'd taken training, 
And it surely takes some trying 
To leave off our complaining. 


We grumble at ourselves, 
We might grumble at our tomb; 
But of course we’re laid away 
Before that final “gloom!” 
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Christmas Presents 


MADALINE NEWBILL 


Christmas _ presents 
are generally recog- 
nized as the most in- 
teresting part of 
Christmas. Many 
= sour old people say 
that they think the true spirit of Christ- 
mas would be more appreciated if peo- 
ple would stop giving presents. They 
think that young people care only for the 
eifts they get and nothing for the mean- 
ing behind them. But what would 
Christmas be without presents? Always, 
from the very first Christmas at the 
birth of Christ when the three wise men 
came from the East with frankinscence 
and myrrh, we have exchanged presents 
and delighted in doing it. 

What greater joy and little thrills of 
excitement do we ever experience than 
when we are opening a tiny package and 
wondering what on earth could be con- 
tained in such a small parcel? Or, per- 
haps, it is a large bundle that we can 
hardly hold. For weeks before Christ- 
mas day, extra postmen and mail trucks 
are employed, and at all hours packages 
are arriving from out-of-town friends. 
The joy of Christmas presents spreads 
itself out over a large area of time. Most 
people save all their presents and open 
them on Christmas morning, but still 
we all contemplate from the size of the 
package what it contains. 

It is true that we get many things that 
we cannot possibly use and really don’t 
want. This is where the theory that 
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people care only for the material part of 
a gift is disproved, for we really appre- 
ciate and enjoy getting these gifts. We 
usually put them away and forget we 
have them until an emergency arises in 
which we must give a gift and haven't 
time to get one. Or, perhaps, we keep 
them until the next Christmas. Then we 
give them to someone else. This does 
not mean that we appreciate them any 
the less. They are simply useless to us 
and we pass them on to someone else. 
Probably, it will be the very thing that 
person wants. If it isn’t, he, too, will pass 
it on. 


The giving part of presents is as much 
fun as the receiving. We sometimes 
grumble about how busy we are, but in 
reality we like to run down town on cold 
winter afternoons, select cute trifles, and 
come home laden with packages. Then 
comes the tying up of the packages. With 
an-array of red, green, and holly-figured 
tissue paper, gold cord, stickers, tags, a 
pen and red ink, and stacks of boxes 
spread on the table we begin. Late at 
night, with a feeling of finality, we view 
a tall stack of neatly wrapped packages. 


On Christmas night after a happy 
day, we rest and think of the presents 
we have received and sent. This leads 
to the people we have received them 
from and sent them to. We sigh con- 
tentedly and wish we could see these 
friends, but since we can’t, we cherish > 
their representatives, the presents,  in- 
stead. 


SANUTTEN REGIO! 
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Voices 


Toppy BERRY 


ID you ever stop to wonder what 

a telephone operator thinks 
about? There she sits—day af- 
ter day in that same old chair, 
listening to thousands of voices. 
How much they must convey to 
her about their owners! A voice tells 
much about a person, especially when 
heard over the telephone, for then peo- 
ple are not always very careful to be po- 
lite and considerate; consequently their 
true character is revealed. Take for 
instance, that precise, high, feminine- 
sounding voice. Could it belong to any 
other than a little effeminate man? The 
kind that has a mustache and looks like 
he has just stepped out of a fashion 
plate. 

And there’s the “tired business man.’ 
The telephone girl can recognize his 
voice at once. He begins by impatiently 
jiggling the receiver, and talks in an im- 
patient, business-like tone. And although 
you cannot hear him, one may be sure 
he is tapping on his desk with nervous 
fingers. 

Then there’s the flapper calling up 
her “boy friend.” Her voice is shrill and 
affected, and she is continually laughing 
in a forced way. The “boy friend’s’’ 
voice is rather deep and its owner is 
making wise cracks throughout the con- 
versation. 

Next comes the shy little wife of the 
big butter-and-egg man. How timid and 
frightened her voice—even to the grocer 
when asking if lamb-chops aren’t rather 


high today. She seems afraid to admit 
that she has a mind of her own. 


And there’s the engaged couple. They 
talk as no one but lovers could or would 
talk—each so anxious to please the other 
and to do what the other wants. Could 
you possibly mistake them? 


There’s also the gossip. I’m certain 
the operator is familiar with her. She 
spends hour at the ’phone, talking first 
to one friend and then to another. To 
each she is very sweet, saying, “Of course, 
I don’t know,” and, “I wouldn’t tell any 
but my best friend, but they tell me—.” 
And then she launches into a flood of 
words telling what “they” did tell her— 
scandal about her neighbors, the younger 
generation, and in fact, about everyone 
except the persons with whom she _ is 
talking and her own family. Also she has 
a habit of calling up parents, tell them 
that their children are going astray, and 
concludes by giving advice about just 
how to raise their off-spring, though she 
probably has none herself. 


There’s the masculine woman with her 
deep voice and her slang; the young girl 
from the South with her Southern drawl; 
Tony, the hot-dog man with his broken 
English, and the Northerner with his 
sharp-cut words. Everybody recognizes 
these. A person is continually placed by 
the sound of his voice. Would you mis- 
take two silly, giggling, school girls’ 
conversation for that of a doctor or a 
lawyer? 
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With Best Intentions 


THELMA 


ALTER Tuttle, sales manager for 
automobile accessories, limped 
toward the subway, looking very 
much like a tired dog. Short, 
squarish, nearing forty, he made 
a comic figure with bundles 
bulging out from him. 

Under his right arm he carried an 
enormous suit box, which was forever 
digging into somebody’s ribs. 

It was December 24, and dusk. Every 
street was jammed with homeward 
hurrying throngs, all loaded to the eyes. 

“Christmas comes but once a year,” 
groaned Tuttle. “Suppose they would 
pass another amendment making it twice 
or even four times a year!” 


“Get your Christmas Shopping Done 
Early!” This was the slogan that mock- 
ed him from every window. Hadn't 
Emmy, his wife, started way back in No- 
vember? Tuttle thought that many more 
days like these would put him through. 

In the south square a Christmas tree 
reared its glittering branches that had 
been trimmed with all sorts of dazzling 
ornaments. A loud speaker set on the 
side walk in front of a radio store blared 
the words, “It came upon a midnight 
clear—” 

Tuttle thought, wasn‘t there enough 
noise, shriek, and clamor already? Wasn’t 
he glad that Mr. Smith, his neighbor, 
had moved away. He would stay up all 
night with his radio and keep Tuttle 
awake. Gosh, but he was glad his home 
was peaceful without one of those things. 
Soon he reached home and his two chil- 
dren, Clare and Bobby, ran across the 
street to meet him. 
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“Mummy’s fixing the tree!” they 
shrieked. 

“She is getting it ready for Santa 


Claus, and we mustn’t peek!” said Bob- 
by. 

Emmy came out to met him. “You 
poor darling, you must be about dead,” 
said Emmy, keeping one eye on_ the 
bundles. 

She gave him a chair and sent Clare 
and Bobby to tell Joan to fix “father’s 
dinner.” 


“Emmy, that’s your present in the 
box. Guess I ought to keep it till morn- 
ing, but I can’t,’ said Tuttle. 


“Walter, you dear,’ said Emmy. It 
was just what she wanted—a _ squirrel 
coat with turquoise and gold _ lining. 
Emmy lifted up the coat, tried it on, 
and pranced around in it. 


She then took off the coat and dragged 
Walter toward the library. “Now come 
and see your present, since were not 
waiting till morning.” 

“Wait, no, shut your eyes.” She wheel- 
ed him around and did mysterious things 
over in the corner. “Now!” 


A shirr and a grinding, next a squeak- 
ing and gibbering. “Oh, dear,” — said 
Emmy. “I do hope it is not one of those 
staticy nights.” 


Tuttle had about congealed where he 
stood. He didn’t need to turn and look 
at it, but he did groan in perfect safety. 
That he should come to this, that his 
home, one peaceful spot on earth should 
have one of those things! 


A Merry Christmas—“try and _ find 
it!” 
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Football 


Reip LINEWEAVER 


OOTBALL is a very interesting 
and exciting sport. True, at times 
it gets a bit rough, but what is a 
black-eye, a sprained ankle, or 
even a cracked wrist in the course 
of a lifetime? We all get one 

of them in one way or another. The 

games are very nice if you win—but 
practice— 

Monday, perhaps, we run down under 
punts; Tuesday, a big scrimmage (and 
too bad if you don’t work); Wednesday, 
another scrimmage; Thursday, a light 
scrimmage and signal practice; Friday, 
a short signal practice; and Saturday, 
the game—the point we’ve been working 
up to. 

During football season it is really sur- 
prising how many boys have to go home 
and do some work, “hafta go to tha den- 
tist,’ or “stay in.” Judging from the 
boys that have dentist engagements, there 
are a lot of poor teeth in school. One 
may also think that the dentist will get 
rich almost over night. It’s really hard 
to explain—nearly twenty-five boys go- 
ing to the dentist on an average of once 
a week, and yet the dentists don’t know 
anything about these engagements. 

On Mondays, as I said before, we run 
down under punts. First we are griped 
to the “nth” power, but as mistakes be- 
come more frequent as the evening wears 
one, we are as tired laughing as we are 
of tackling “that bird with the pigskin.” 

Tuesday is different — scrimmage. 
Everyone is making excuses. “Darned if 


I can get that man out,” “I’m sorry but 
my wrist is sore,” and other similar ex- 
pressions may be heard. (These expres- 
sions are worded in a very picturesque if 
not proper language.) Then as the even- 
ing goes by, there are hints that if we 
don’t soon stop practicing we'll need 
flashlights to find the man with the ball. 
The coach, however, pays no attention. 
If he did, we would have a fine bunch of 
rusty oil cans instead of would-be foot- 
ball players. 


Wednesday, “the difference is about 
the same.” Thursday, there is a let-up, 
and Friday, we run signals instead of 
scrimmaging. This is very boring. Only 
the voice of the quarterback calling num- 
bers, and a few side remarks about each 
player can be heard. (These remarks 
are also in that aforesaid picturesque lan- 
guage.) Then comes Saturday, the day 
of the game. The game lasts but a short 
time, but it furnishes material for enough 
excuses to last through the entire next 
seven days. 


Comes another week. Same old rou- 
tine, same old excuses. And so the sea- 
son goes till the end of November. How- 
ever, I think everyone will agree with 
me that in spite of scratched shins, and 
bruised heads the time is well spent, for 
we learn to be true sportsmen and to 
work a number of men as one. All this, 
I feel sure, is no mean consideration when 
we get out into the world to kick for 
ourselves. 
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Lunch Time 


CLARENCE FURR 


a J)AITING for the bell to ring. It 
1) couldn’t be more than five min- 
;] utes I assured the person across 
the aisle from me. My watch was 
| at least that near right. I had 

' set it by the clock in the hall 
only an hour ago, but the stem might 
wiggled loose and slowed up the works. 
It would have to be fixed or my hair 
would turn gray. I wonder if that color 
would match my new shoes. What’s the 
teacher raving about? My books are 
put away in readiness for a sudden de- 
parture; so how does he expect me to 
understand him? Wonder what they’ll 
have for dinner in the Cafeteria today? 
Maybe the same as yesterday, maybe not. 
If they serve turkey near Christmas, how 
much will they give you for a nickle? 
Here’s hoping I get as much soup today 
as I did tomorrow—I mean yesterday. 
The helper was in a hurry and filled the 
bowl full, accidentally. Am i plain stingy 
or common hungry? Judge for your- 
self! 

There goes the bell! Now begins the 
rush! Pardon me, Agnes. Hope you don’t 
feel hurt, Archibald. Down the steps in 


six jumps. Slowing up for Mr. Stanley, 
but running when he looks the other way. 
Mr. Keister with company! I remember 
his warning and walk by as if the train 
will wait until I get there. I head for 
the furtherest line because its usually 
shorter. Most of the kids head for the 
nearest and longest. That’s where they 
get left. I’m glad I’m not the first. | 
have time to look over the counter and 
see what's to be had. 

Lucky again; the teachers came in be- 
hind me. Spoon and fork. Of course 
I’d reach and get the biggest piece of 
pie. But what do you hope—all the 
teachers do the same. Bottle of milk. 
No thanks, that dish looks too familiar! 
The heaviest Eskimo pie and a bowl of 
soup. They didn’t give me many crack- 
ers, so I’ll take three straws for my 
milk. Pay as you leave. Can’t that boy 
find his money? He looked in_ six 
wrong pockets before he guessed the 
right one. Run along, son. My turn. 
Each portion for only a nickle, five pen- 
nies, or one-twentieth of a dollar. Five 
times five. Two bits. Thank you! I'll 
call again. 
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The Day Holiday Begins 


BILLy SHOWALTER 


Oh, boy, isn’t it a grand and 
§ glorious feeling! Just think, 
tomorrow begins our Christ- 
mas holidays, and, boy, what 
won’t we do in those long 
days of vacation! 


We won't have to get up at 
seven o'clock in the morning 
and break our necks getting to school on 
time. We'll leave this school and we'll 
not think about it until the day we are 
to come back. We won't have to think 
about doing any homework for the next 
day, and won't have to think of getting 
bawled out by the teacher, because we 
didn’t know our lessons. 

For two weeks past we've been thinking 
of nothing but the day we get out, and 
things have got dull, making us feel 
like the day would never come for the 
school doors to close and bid us goodby. 
We haven't studied and we haven’t done 
anything except talk about the holidays. 
This was when the teacher bawled us out. 

When Christmas comes, we don’t have 
to think about sliding our tray along the 


rod in the cafeteria, waiting for our 
turn to get something to eat, but we can 
sit right down at our own table and get 
that good old, home-made bread. 


We won't have to read those parallel 
books that the teacher gives us, but we 
can read some novels of our own that 
perhaps we receive for Christmas. They 
are better, you know. 


On the day before the holidays when 
we think about the good times we are 
going to have, with no lessons nor any- 
thing disagreeable, we are disappointed 
when the principal sends a note around 
that says, “Assign lessons over the 
Christmas holidays.” We grumble, of 
course, but soon dismiss the trouble, for 
we've prearranged that we won't study 
even if the teacher does make us take 
our books home. Why worry? It’s all 
lost in the Christmas spirit. 


So I ask you again, isn’t it a grand 
and glorious feeling when that last bell 
rings and you go home for the Christmas 
holidaysr 


DAA 
SMILE 
HoLLeEN HELBERT 


The world is full of sunshine, 
That grows brighter day by day, 
When we bring a smile of gladness 
That drives all gloom away. 


Just a smile that means so little, 
To the one whose heart is right; 
But it cheers the low in spirit 
Making someone’s life more bright. 


Oh! how often the dark clouds gather 
Over a sky once so blue; 

Don't give up, just keep on smiling 
And the world will smile back at you. 


a 
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A Plea 


CHARLES NEy 


x]0 whomever it may concern, my 
| name is Taj, and my vocation: 
NY] to represent a progressive high 
)| school in the beautiful Shenan- 
oe} doah Valley. My home town has 
just built a new and up-to-date 
oa school building that is beyond com- 
parison and this, with the marvelous 
Shenandoah Valley as background, you’d 
think that my life is most pleasant. But 
it’s just the opposite! I used to be gay 
and light, but now I’m sad and blue. 
The reason is—well, let me tell my story. 

I was born during the administration 
of Mr. White, principal of my school, | 
won't tell you the date because that 
would tell my age—nevertheless, I was 
born, even thought I sometimes regret 
that incident. 

I was immediately a favorite. Stu- 
dents and teachers could hardly wait till 
I came out each month in my new cloth- 
es. They were simply wild over’ me. 
Pupils contributed to my well-being and 
my life was extremely pleasant. My 
clothes were a variety of colors, and | 
certainly was stylish. These were the 
happiest days of my life. 


This went on for a few years and then 
my sorrows began. People lost interest 
in me; | was half neglected, and, in fact, 
half-forgotten. The reason for this was 
clear. At first, I was a new thing, a play- 
toy for most people, but soon | grew up 
and became more important than they. 
It was then that my downfall started— 
and let me give you a word of advice— 
don’t get too important or you'll tumble 
like Julius Caesar and I did. 

Well, to continue, I lost so much pres- 
tige that I came out only every month 
and a half. This terrible state of affairs 
continued and nothing eventful had hap- 


pened, except I got so poor I couldn't 
even buy good clothes. As a result, my 
clothes were plain white and of poor 
quality, much as | hated it. 

Then something happened (you can’t 
keep a good fellow down.) A revival of 
interest in me swept me to the top of the 
ladder, and I was judged for two years 
in succession the most intelligent, most 
interesting, and best dressed representa- 
tive of a school of less than three hun- 
dred students. Imagine my glory! Ima- 
gine my pride! I strutted around, showed 
off my superiority, and thoroughly en- 
joyed life. 

However, this popularity was short- 
lived. I had reached the climax and now 
was on the down grade. Friends failed 
me; my happiness was gone; I was down- 
trodden and neglected. Such a fate! I 
told you I wished I hadn’t been born. 


My story is nearing its end. It’s come 
from the past to the present, from the 
remote to the near. But I’m not through 
yet. Oh, no! The biggest is yet to come. 
I’ve noticed in my varied experiences 
that you, students, must never have had 
sorrow of your own. If you did you 
wouldn’t treat me as you do! Let me ex- 
plain. I come out the middle of October. 
Immediately you rush to that adviser of 
mine, and, coincidently, your English 
teacher, and raise a lot of hub-bub about 
my appearance ,nevertheless, you don't 
say half you think.) Some smart person 
will say, “The Taj sure is a mess; why 
it’s even downright ugly.” Then, after 
a few minutes they'll look inside and 
there start trouble. They'll dissect me 
until, if they can’t find something wrong 
they will make up something. First the 
jokes are terrible (they must read them 
first); then the poems have no rhythm 
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(1 wish they’d shut up, and write some 
better ones themselves), and finally the 
stories aren’t interesting (they wish they 
could do half as well), and, in short, I’m 
the object of a lot of big-mouthed criti- 
cisms. But then comes the worst slap- 
in-the-face of all. You put me at the 
bottom of a stack of books, which doesn’t 
help my health any; then you take me 
home and throw me into some dark cor- 
ner. Now I’m not begging; all I want is 
some consideration. I’ve stood all this 
long enough, and there’s an end to what 
a person can stand. Now listen to me. 
Instead of “mouthing” and finding fault, 
why can’t you see the fine things in my 
make-up. There are plenty, 1f youd 
notice them. The funny jokes far out- 
weight the sad ones, the good poems far 
outweigh the bad ones, and the interest- 


ing stories far outweight the uninterest- 
ing. Now instead of “crabbing” and 
fussing, why not show school spiirt, and 
cooperate? If you'd do this, I would 
show results for your enthusiasm and 
would be well worth your trouble. I'll 
put your school on the map! Now don’t 
neglect me! I have the natural abilities, 
and if you'll help, I’li make a name for 
myself and you in this world. So let’s 
get together and raise my life from the 
deep recesses of blueness to the bright 
and lively realm of happiness. 


I suppose that after that clear  ex- 
planation you can see why I am sad and 
unhappy, but I expect better days and | 
feel certain that the spirit of the H. H. S. 
will lift me to the position where | be- 
long. 


BAM 
A WINTER WISH 


LEE WARREN HAMMER 


I'd love to go a-sleighing 
Upon a frosty night 
With merry bells a-ringing 
And the moon a-shining bright. 


With my chums tucked in beside me 
All laughing and full of glee 
With never a care for anything 
But the joyous time for me. 


With horses gaily prancing 

To the jingle of the bells, 
With us so eagerly waiting 

For the stories the driver tells. 


The jingling of the sleigh bells 
And the whiteness of the snow 
Make me think of simple pleasures 

In the days of long ago. 
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THE DIVINE DECORATOR 


Maria SHEEHY 


There is a person who | know, 
Knows how to decorate just so. 
She never went to any school, 
Nor ever learned of any rule. 


Her eyes are keen to catch the knack, 
That may make things appear exact. 
She’s just the one to do the work, 
She’s willing and careful never to shirk. 


We've only our own wee houses to keep, 

And at night we lay ourselves down to 
sleep ; 

Mother Nature never does recline 

She’s busy working all the time. 


When springtime comes with all its ease, 
Mother Nature’s busy trimming trees, 
Waking the flowers, calling the birds, 
Painting the sky too beautiful for words. 


She lays a gorgeous rug of green 

Just as far as can be seen. 

She dots it daintily here and there 
With colors delightfully rich and rare. 


Then in dear old summer time, 

She dresses out with gifts divine. 
On each flower, drops perfume rare, 
Then costly incense fills the air. 


Fall comes rushing with whirl and tear, 
But Mother is there with plenty of care; 
She’s got her brush to paint each bit, 
And scissors to cut if she sees fit. 


She drapes gray clouds all around, 
And bids the north wind harshly down— 
Surrounds us with a mysterious air— 
Ghosts actually seem to be hiding near. 
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When winter comes all in white, 

Diamonds she sprinkles with great de- 
light— 

A stern cloud faces she hangs on high, 


To break the monotony of the sky. 


Each season comes, each season goes; 

Mother Nature herself is the one who 
knows. 

Yes, daily working and nightly too, 

She’s much to accomplish, lots to do. 


For when morning comes all bright and 
new, 
Mother Nature has painted each blade 
with dew, 

She’s beckoned the sun to come o’er the 
hill, 

To brighten the land with all his skill. 


When twilight’s on, and nightfall creeps, 

Darkness reigning while daylight sleeps, 

She ties the dark clouds up the sky, 

And the moon and the stars she pins on 
high. 


So of all the art students that I know, 

I think the medals all should go 

To the divine decorator, the one we love, 
Who works so carefully for God above. 
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Book Reviews 


“Porgy” by Du Bose Heyward 


Du Bose Heyward has done something 
unusual even in this age of constant 
search for novelties, in making a lame 
negro beggar the hero of a book—a negro 
who lived in a house once occupied by 
aristocrats, a negro whose upper body 
was corded with muscles and whose legs 
were unusuable, whose friends knew him 
not, and who had a philosophy of his 
own. Such was Porgy. 

The inmates of “Catfish Row’ were 
clandestine. Every evening they met in 
the court yard and talked, and when the 
law was in their midst, these negroes 
sensed the alibi from each other by mere 
actions and expressions. But in spite of 
such close contact, Porgy remained a 
stranger; no one knew the geneaology or 
age of Porgy, nor did any one compass 
the mental or physical powers he possess- 
ed. By his reflections and observations, 
Porgy had attained a philosophy based 
on psychology—he understood the works 
ings of a white man’s mind and knew that 
to amuse him was to conquer him. Yet 
in spite of his mental achievements Porgy 
Was superstitious and had a dread of the 
process of justice. 

But to the story: acrap game—a 
murder—the assassin fleeing—the mur- 
derer’s return—Porgy and the assassin— 
the women without either—Porgy’s old 
age. And woven into the story are real- 
istic incidents, the blending of the tragic 
and the comic, descriptions of negro 
emotions, and a marvelous account of a 
tropical sea storm. 
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“Green Mansions” by W. H. Hudson 


Has not every one an ideal? An ideal 
that is beautiful and representive of his 
utmost hopes—one that inspires him to 
climb new heights and challenges him to 


better things; an ideal that, perhaps, af- 
ter an enormous struggle, he will gain 
only to loser Mr. Able in “Green Man- 
sions’ discovered his ideal, but as is the 
case with all ideals, he immediately lost 
It. 

Mr. Able, a political exile, was roam- 
ing through the forests of Venzuela when 
suddenly attracted by some human- 
sounding bird twitterings. 

He searched for many days before he 
discovered that those musical sounds were 
the language of a_ beautiful maiden. 
She was shy and retiring, but by an ac- 
cident he gained her acquaintance and 
finally her love, only to lose all in a 
most poignantly pathetic way. 

The prose of this book is admirably 
suited to an outdoor romance. It is un- 
affected, clean, and suggestive of wide 
open spaces, huge forests, and _ strange 
songs of highly colored birds. And it is 
exquisitely poetic—swaying with the 
trees, rippling with the water, and exhal- 
ing perfumes with the most delicate of 
nature’s creations. The style has an in- 
describable charm. 

The book may be read for its thoughts, 
its nature descriptions, its symbolism, or 
for its pure romance. But, however you 
read it, you cannot keep from admiring 
it, so that you will add it to your list of 
really good and beautiful books. 
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“Wintersmoon” by Hugh Walpole 


Wintersmoon, from which the book 
gets its title, is the Poole’s country es- 
tate, which symbolizes the soul of aris- 
tocratic England. It is here that Janet 
Grandison goes after she has married 
Lord Wildherne Poole on a purely com- 
panionship basis. The story deals with 
Janet’s devotion to her busband and to 
her sister, Rosalind, a vain, selfish, girl. 
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After Rosalind’s marriage to Tom Sed- 
don, the story becomes a_ contrast be- 
tween the two couples, Janet and Wild- 
herne, and Rosalind and Tom. One suf- 
fers intensely with Janet, who has fallen 
in love with her husband almost without 
hopes of his ever returning her love, and 
one sympathizes tenderly with Tom, who 
has married the free-minded Rosalind, 
because of boyish, old-fashioned senti- 
ment, which she cannot understand. 

The characters are drawn clearly and 
impressively—the nobility and loyality 
of Janet the insouicance of Ravage, with 
whom Rosalind finally runs away after 
Tom’s pathetic death, and the dotage of 
Wildherne for his little son. 

The outstanding feature of the book 
is the stark realism that is portrayed in 
every sentence, phrase, and word. It is 
an indelible picture of modern England. 
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“The Time of Man’ 
By Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


The first line of the book tells the 
story, “Ellen wrote her name in the air 
with her finger.” Ellen Chesser is the 
story, which covers a span of her life, 
from her fifteenth year until about fif- 
teen years after her marriage. 

Ellen Chesser, a girl of the poorer 
farming class in Kentucky, is the chief 
person in the story. Her life seems to 
be divided into two definite periods— 
one covering her love for Jones, her first 


sweetheart, who deserts her; the other, 
her love for Jasper, her husband. And, 
governing all her motives is her deep, 
sincere love for the land and all that it 
yields. Her living is a drab, dreary, 
colorless one. One of her greatest de- 
lights is to pick out some pretty, flower- 
ed material that is to be made into one 
dress which must last her a season. Noth- 
ing ever happens; she just lives for the 
next day, with its privations and hard- 
ships, to come. 

The story is vividly told in a clear, 
straightforward, direct manner. 

49 ok ae 
“Kitty” by Warwick Deeping 


As ever, in a Deeping book, the author 
probes deeply into the minds and hearts 
of his men and women. The story of 
“Kitty” is an old one told in a brand- 
new manner—a story of the interfering 
mother-in-law. 

Kitty Greenwood marries Alex St. 
George during the war. Mrs. St. George 
a London society lady, has made other 
plans for her son; so, when he returns 
from the war, broken and battered, she 
takes full charge of the situation and 
prevents Kitty from suing him. Kitty, 
however, skilfully and cleverly outwits 
her mother-in-law, and succeeds in get- 
ting back her husband. 

“Kitty” is written in a light vein. It 
appeals to the more fanciful, romantic 
mind because of its smooth, connected 
narrative. 


/ 
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Barley CERT ALL’S 


THE TAs extends 
Greetings to the faculty, student 


and advertisers. 


Christmas 
body, 


cordial 


Christmas Gifts 


HE origin of Christmas came 
from an old pagan festival. The 
first certain traces of the festi- 
val are found about the time of 
the Emperor Commodus_ (180- 

—=— 192 A.D.) Christmas is the day 
on which the birth of Jesus Christ is ob- 
served. It was celebrated in May, April, 
and January by the early Christians. It 
is almost certain that the twenty-fifth of 
December is not Christ’s birthday, as it 
is the rainy season in Judea, and shep- 
herds could hardly be watching | their 
flocks by night on the plains at that 
time. The present date came to be used 
probably because all heathen nations 
celebrated that season with great festi- 
vities as the old Norse yule-feast. 


The first Christmas presents were given 
by the three Wise Men from the East to 
the New King of mankind in his humble 
birthplace, a stable, in Bethlehem about 
2000 years ago. These gifts represented 
the good will and brotherhood that the 


What About An 


There has been “talk,’’ several times, 
of establishing an honor system in our 
school. Of course, we all know that the 
honor system is putting the students on 
their own honor—that there would be no 
necessity of a teacher’s watching over the 
students during tests and examinations. 
We all realize that an honor system is 


world was to know after Christianity was 
spread in the world. 

From these few gifts of the Wise Men 
a beautiful custom was begun, the ex- 
changing of gifts between men on every 
anniversary of the birth of Christ. This 
divine custom spread all over the  uni- 
verse. For years and years presents were 
exchanged with the right attitude and 
goodwill. 


In the modern times, man has forgot- 
ten what Christmas really stands for. 
He has made his exchange of gifts a com- 
mercialized habit. He gives for a gift. 
The true meaning of Christmas has es- 
caped from his make-up. He has com- 
pletely forgotten that it is— 

. Not what we give, but what we 
share— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, 
Me.” 


and 


Honor System ? 


impossible as long as students cannot be 
trusted. At present, it seems they can- 
not be trusted even while the teacher 1s 
in the room. 

When a person attains the high school 
age, he should certainly have the intelli- 
gence to distinguish clearly between right 
and wrong. He should not only have the 
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intelligence to distinguish between them, 
but also have the decency to conduct 
himself accordingly and not indulge in 
mean, common, low-down means of 
“setting by.” Ignorance can be forgiven; 
willful wrong-doing cannot. To know 
that cheating is wrong and to deliberately 
turn right around and cheat is one of 
the most degrading acts. If a person will 
cheat in a classroom, he has taken the 
first step in stealing in a larger field. A 
person without principle cannot possibly 
respect himself; therefore, he is one who 
will never command respect from anyone 
else. 


To some people, cheating is copying 
during a test or examination. That is 
not all. When you hand in any paper 
with your name on it, it signifies that 
it is your work and yours only. The 
teacher takes it for granted that the work 
is entirely yours. At the same time the 
person who allows you to copy his work 
is every bit as much to blame as you 
yourself, for he is helping you to break 
unwritten school laws. 


Hasn’t it ever occured to you that 
cheating is the most unsportsmanlike at- 
titude? Sportsmanship is preached to 
you in the athletic field—you know what 
it is—yet, in a class room, you will stoop 
to a yellow deed. A good sport will take 
an honest failure, a good sport has the 
spunk to taken an honest failure. It isn’t 
just the sport on the athletic field that 
counts, it’s the boy or girl that can dis- 
play a clean, honest class room record. 

Until all forms of cheating are elimi- 
nated in the high school, we cannot even 
think of having an honor system. It is 
left to us to decide. Are we going to al- 
low a few dull-headed individuals to 
lower the reputation and high standard 
of our schoolr No! We are not! We 
must get to work on those who are the 
delinquents, and if we cannot reform 
them, we must get rid of them. Let each 
person do right, and the honor system 
will eventually come to us of its own 
accord. 


Can’t You Keep Step? 


More than half of the first school term 
is over, and there are still some of the 
high school pupils who have not yet set- 
tled down to honest-to-goodness study- 
ing. These idlers are going to be the 
ones to howl when examinations hit them 
in the face. 

Some pupils can’t get it through their 
heads that every day isn’t opening day 
—they’ve been easing along, putting off 
till tomorrow what could be done today. 
After three months of playing and bluff- 
ing, hanging like deadweights in a class, 
how can they pull through examinations? 

Get down to work! Show us. what 
you're made of! Sure it takes grit—but 
who is willing to admit he has a weak 


backbone? Are you an infant that 
someone has to coax and wheedle along, 
or are you a man—a woman, with enough 
“push” in your system to do your work 
without forever being told to do it? If 
you, a strong, able-bodied student, 
haven't enough sand to keep step, you 
ought to be kicked out. 

Now, listen, get wise to yourself! Take 
stock of yourself! You know exactly 
how much you have, or have not, done. 
You know exactly how much work you 
have to do to make up for what you have 
lost. Do it! And do it now. There is 
still time, but not enough time to afford 
to lose any. Some of the teachers have 
your work scheduled off and posted for 
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You know when 


you. certain 


assign- 
Don’t wait ‘till the 
Set off several dates—and 
do your work. After all, isn't it the 


greatest satisfaction in the world know- 


ments must be in. 
last minute. 


ing that you've done your work and done 
it right? 

Let’s get to work, students, and have 
that comfortable feeling of knowing we 


have done our duty—let’s start the New 
Year right! 
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SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


A good school orchestra has been start- 
ed under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Miller. It practices every Monday night 
in the South Main Street School Build- 
ing. At their first meeting, Ray Frye 
was elected president; Nancy Byers, li- 
brarian; and Madeline Newbill, — secre- 
tary-treasurer. The other members of 
the orchestra are: 

Nellie Fauls, Wanda Sanger, 
Shiflett, Virginia Wine, Helen Reilly, 
Cecil McGlaughlin, Hubert Layman 
Toddy Beery, Howard Whetzel, Roy 
Frye, Michael Roller, George Roller, 
Worth Logan, Bill Butler. 


Oliver 
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GLEE CLUB 


The Harrisonburg High School Glee 
Club has been reorganized under the di- 
rection of Miss’Margaret Miller. Four 
new members were admitted this year. 
Those members are Katherine Sullivan, 
Aldaline Swartz, Frances O’Donnell, and 
Emily Lonergan. 


The following officers were elected: 


President;cayean are Rosa Lee Spector 
Vice-President .......... Frances Gardner 
Sec.~ [Teas caeiee oe Jacqueline Johnston 


CART Gs et et Estelle Fauls 


The Glee Club is now working on a 
Christmas cantata. 


Librarian 
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PERSONALS 


Clyde Koontz, Harry Berry, Elizabeth 
Myers, Katherine Whitmore, and Lee 
Warren Hammer visited Roanoke during 
the Thanksgiving holidays. 

May Shank went to Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 

Elmer Dickenson and Royall Mauzy 
went to Martinsburg during the holidays. 


Lawrence Liskey went to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hodges and Mr. and Mrs. Odaffer 
were in Washington during the holidays. 

Miss Stull and Miss Herwig went to 
Miss Stull’s home in Pulaski. 

Miss Burckhalter accompanied Miss 
Fray to her home in Madison, Va. 


Ray and Roy Frye spent the holidays 
in Washington. 
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Alumni News 


Joseph Ney of the University of Vir- 
ginia spent a week end recently with his 
parents. 

Walton Wine of Washington and Lee 
has visited his home frequently since the 
beginning of school. 

Thomas Blatt who is in his first year 
at the University of Virginia has spent 
several week-ends in Harrisonburg. 

Georgia Shank of Hood College visited 
her parents the last week in October. 

Lawrence Pace of the University of 
Virginia was in town early in October. 

John Shaver of Roanoke College spent 
Armistice Day in Harrisonburg. | 

Warren Kiracofe of The National Bus- 
iness College, Roanoke, was in Harrison- 
burg, Armistice Day. 

Walter Wayland visited his parents on 
Armistice Day. 

Patrick ‘Reilly, pve Po - visited vein 
Harrisonburg the second week in Novem- 
ber. 

Ada Davis returned to visit her parents 
the second week in November. 

Katherine Wilson Hollins was in town 
Armistice Day. 

George Turner of Washington and Lee 
was home for Armistice Day. 

Harold Shomo, V. M. I., returned 
home over the week-end of Nov. 17. 

Henry Converse, V. P. I., spent the 
week-end of Nov. 17 in town. 

James Nicholas, V. P. I., was in Har- 
risonburg recently. 

Thomas Davis, V. P. I., visited his par- 
ents here the second week in November. 


Robert Henry visited his parents the 
first part of November. 

Hampton Mauzy, Manager of the 
Davidson Football team, spent a_ few 
hours in Harrisonburg after the David- 
son-V. M. I. football game. 

Georgia Shank of Hood College visited 
her parents during Thanksgiving. 

Patrick Reilly and Thomas Davis, 
both of V. P. I., were also in town dur- 
ing the holidays. 

Lawrence Pace, Joseph Ney, and 
Thomas Blatt of University of Virginia 
were at home over the holidays. 

George Turner of Washington 
Lee visited his parents. 

Warren Kiracofe of National Business 
College visited his parents. 

Lorraine Ney went to New York over 
the holiday. 

John Shaver and Walter Wayland of 
Roanoke Business College visited in town. 


ALMUNI ASSOCIATION 


During some future time an Alumni 
Association of H. H. S. is expected to be 
formed. As this plan is only _heresay, 
full particulars cannot be obtained at 
this time, but this department can be 
relied on to give cooperation to this 
movement. We believe that an Alumni 
Association to work in hand with our 
Athletic Association will greatly benefit 
Harrisonburg High School sports. 

We hope and trust that this new move- 
ment will not fail, and we wish to an- 
nounce its success in another issue. 


and 
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ett o WALKS-OVER 
MARTINSBURG 16-6 


The biggest game played at home this 
year was with Martinsburg High. The 
night before the game the H. H. S. 
staged a tremendous “pep” meeting on 
the school grounds. The students sang 
and yelled around a huge bon-fire. Then 
followed a parade and snake-dance on 
Main Street. Afterwards, the meeting 
came to a climax by going into the New 
Virginia Theater and giving yells from 
the stage. 

The next day Martinsburg arrived. 
The largest crowd ever to attend our 
high school games turned out to this 
one. The success of the team and efforts 
of the student body have made the citi- 


zens of Harrisonburg more __ interested 
than ever in football. 
When the whistle sounded, the ball 


went into the air, and the fight was on. 
The Harrisonburg lads took the offen- 
sive and held it throughout the game. 
Riley, crack fullback, carried the ball 
across for Harrisonburg and then made 


[Bey 2s 


the kick for point. In the last half, Riley 


again made a touchdown and _ point. 
Martinsburg then recovered a_ fumble 
made by Harrisonburg and walked 
across the line for a touchdown. This 
was the first team to score against Har- 
risonburg this season. A safety made by 
the H. H. S. eleven made the final score 
16-6 in favor of Harrisonburg. 


HoH eos DEFEATS +GHAREES OWN 
| 2-0 


The Blue Streaks of Harrisonburg 
completed their schedule of games with 
high school teams in the upper end of the 
Shenandoah Valley, by defeating Charles 
Town, 2-0. This marked the fifth 
straight victory for the H. H. S. eleven. 

The Blue Streaks thought outweighed, 
were clearly masters of the situation the 
first half. They started passing early, 
mixing their aerial attacks with a decep- 
tive running attack that the Jefferson 
County eleven found puzzling. Harrison- 
burg was also benefited by the “breaks” 
in the first half, recovering everyone of 
numerous fumbles as well as_ several 
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Charles Town balls at critical moments. 
In this first quarter the only score of 
the game was made. When Charles Town 
stepped to kick, the punt was blocked, 
and the ball was touched by a Charles 
Town player, rolling out of the end 
zone behind the goal line, where a Har- 
risonburg player fell on it for a safety. 

In the second half the ball shuttled be- 
tween the goals, time after time being 
within seven or eight yards within the 
Charles Town goal. 

In the last quarter Charles Town 
staged a threatening attack, but was fi- 
nally checked by the Blue Streaks. The 
game ended as a Charles Town player in- 
tercepted a Harrisonburg pass in mid- 
field. 


The line-up and summary: 


Charles Town Harrisonburg 
Ricesre tar stes | pel miners Arey O'Donnell 
HON ees Lied Ce tee Mauzy 
Everharte wee Bea CSE 69) Os Dickenson 
Morgans inccee Cra ga ewes Ney 
iL TUSSehias Fes aeee: ReGen Lineweaver 
Bllsi Schepens Rid scape ok Berry 
Marcus oie ce. Raed wield Shenton era ck Vance 
Fordyce. GOR 5 ean es il (C) Byers 
Radefer {G) aia hisa dees Funkhouser 
Mileyze.eieen Re Hig eee Weaver 
Harrelsist aitycores! PSE Agneamet Riley 


H. Hes: BEATS2 Veo Opa 


Election Day did not keep the Blue 
Streaks from beating the V. S. D. B. 
silent eleven. Due to the late arrival of 


the Silents, only six minute quarters 
were played. Dundore played a fine 
game for H. H. S. and made three 


touchdowns; one the result of a forty- 
five yard dash. Funkhouser contributed 
the fourth touchdown, and a run of fifty- 
five yards. In the last half the Blue 
Streaks had several good chances to make 
a- touchdown but failed to take the ball 
across. The game was rather one-sided, 


as the Blue Streaks had the ball most of 
the time. 

The V. S. D. B. Silents deserve a great 
deal of credit for their pluck and sports- 
manship. 


BLUE STREAKS PLAY 0-0 GAME 
WITH STAUNTON 


For years it has been a rule for Har- 
risonburg High to play Staunton High 
on Armistice Day, at Harrisonburg one 
year and Staunton the next. Having 
been played in Harrisonburg last year 
the game was played in Staunton this 
year. Staunton is Harrisonburg’s great- 
est rival, and the Blue Streaks always do 
their utmost to beat them. Last year 
Staunton beat H. H. S. 12-0. This year 
the H. H. S. held them to a 0-0 game. It 
seemed as though fate held aloof this 
time, as neither team had any _ lucky 
breaks. Harrisonburg had the ball on 
Staunton’s one-yard line, but because of 
a fumble by Funkhouser (the first he 
had made), they failed to score a touch- 
down. Staunton made some pretty runs 
through the line, but to no avail. 

One the whole Harrisonburg played 
the better game, having thirteen first 
downs to Staunton’s three and playing on 
the offensive most of the time. A large 
crowd of the H. H. S. student body was 
present. 


HH: HSS.“ LOSES] FIN Anes 
COVINGTON—SCORE 9-6 


The Harrisonburg Blue Streaks wound 
up their season on November 22 by los- 
ing to the Alleghany eleven. The game 
was played very loosely the first half. 
Covington got a safety because of a 
fumble by Harrisonburg. The second 
half both teams got a touchdown. The 
two teams were in midfield when the 
final whistle blew. Funkhouser was the 
outstanding player for H. H. S. 
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This was the second defeat for the 
Blue Streaks this season, Charlottes- 
ville administering the other one. The 
Blue Streaks had been triumphant over 
Martinsburg, Winchester, Charles Town, 
V. S. D. B. and Randolph Macon Aca- 
demy. Staunton held the locals to a 
scoreless tie. 

As the season closes no eleven has a 
better claim to the Championship of the 
Shenandoah Valley than the Harrison- 
burg Blue Streaks. We _ congratulate 
you, team, and give you three hearty 
cheers! 


Summary of Games for the Season. 


Prandley—O vf)... fonke: H. H. S—6 
We Oia eek ed. H.'H. $.—12 
pA 0 uc eee se H. H. S—6 
Martinsburg— ............... H. H. $.—16 
Charles Town—O ....0......... H. H. S—2 
Meer — 2 hie yk. H. H. S.—0 
Ree. Bi—O iii cdn. H. H. S.—24 


EU arn 2 haere ( Jaki b eet 
Cd oo Rat PAL Se Se ee geen ad reba O 
Won—6 
Tied—|1 
Lost——2. 


GIRLS’ BASKET BALL 
INTER-CLASS GAMES 


Inter-class games were played in the 
gymnasium on December 4. A _ close 
game was played between the Seniors and 
Sophomores; while the Juniors made an 
overwhelming defeat over the Freshmen. 
Splendid passwork of the Seniors ac- 
counted for their success. A good many 
fouls were called on both Seniors and 
Sophomores. Another game will be play- 
ed between the two victors, Seniors and 
Juniors, on Monday, December 10. 

The scores of the games were: 

Seniors, 39; Sophomores, 21. 

Juniors, 80; Freshmen, 2. 
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We acknowledge the following: Homespun—Central High School, Greens- 
The Brackety-Ack—Roanoke College, boro, N. C. 
Salem, Va. 


First of all we want to congratulate 
The Maroon and Gold—Elon College, you upon the success with which you 
N. C. carried out the “School” idea in this is- 
B. C. Bee—Bridgewater College, sue. You have an out-and-out good 
Bridgewater, Va. magazine and we like the serious vein 
Black and Gold—Canajoharie High that pervades its contributions. On the 
School, Canajoharie, N. Y. | “whole they show real thought and psy- 
Red and White—Stevens High School, -chological reasoning. It is so truly a 
Claremont, N. H. ‘literary magazine that we can’t suggest 
The Critic—E. C. Glass High School, even a few jokes or more cuts. The cuts 
Lynchburg, Va. you have, though few, are interesting. 
The Bumble-Bee—Lane High School, Your poetry is unusually good, and be- 
Charlottesville, Va. tween you and me, I believe Central High 
The Renocahi—Reidsville High School, is going to thrust some real poets out 
Reidsville, N. C. upon the world. The free verse that 
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56 a aE are cee ace ee es ee 


characterizes most of your poetry is very 

well handled. “A Deserted Schoolhouse,” 

by Rebecca Heath, is well written. A 

very vivid picture of desertion is painted 

in the whole poem, especially in the 

following lines: 

“Through the dusty panes of the school- 
house 

The moonlight sifts, 

Lighting up the shadowed corner of the 
room, 

Where the chalkdust drifts.’ 

This poem is just full of poetic words. 
We like your poem very much, Rebecca, 
give us another. “Three Thoughts” hon- 
estly deserves mention, because of its 
pretty metaphors. “An Old Desk” is 
full of pleasing, old-fashioned sentiment. 

Your Literary Department is unusual- 
ly good and has a number of  worth- 
while articles in it. “The Schooldays of 
Four Famous Poets” is well organized 
and fairly well proportioned, but since 
when did Carlyle become a poet? It is 
certainly “a new one on me.” “Self Ex- 
pression through Literature” is very 
thoughtful and true. May not some of 
this failure to express himself be due to 
the fact that often a person wants credit 
for a thing, but is not willing to work for 
it—steadily, patiently, slowly, and that 
he aims too high t first? “Our 1969 Re- 
union” is very clever and shows person- 
ality. 

We feel like praising you to the skies 
for your very interesting short sketches. 
Somehow we have an awful time getting 
something like this out of the students 
here. They do not seem to realize that 
little simple subjects can be written up 
successfully and entertainingly. We of- 
ten aim too high in our first literary at- 
tempts, try to write on things beyond our 
grasp, and consequently stumble along 
like this all year, getting nowhere and 
wondering why. We consider these and 


the two mentioned above the best articles 
in your magazine, because they are writ- 
ten in a “universal” way and about the 
simple things in school life that we are 
all familiar with. Such articles bring 
schools closer together because of this: 
they create a bond of perfect under- 
standing. We want to give you a hearty 
handshake on them! 

And by the way, what is the signifi- 
cance of “Ravelings,” and how does the 
name apply? 


The Gleam—John A. Johnson 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


(—and it surely gleams, too! We like 
your new orange-figured cover.) 


Greetings! friends. Your magazine is 
very pleasing and well arranged, but your 
jokes on the whole are your “weakness 
now’ —and just the type usually handed 
in to the editor by high school students 
who seem always to be full of “wise 
cracks’’—or think they are. But some 
amused us very much. Notice we have 
copied several. We suggest that you do 
not attempt to criticize too many ex- 
exchanges at a time. Our belief is that, as 
Exchange Editor, it is best to offer 
thoughtful and helpful criticisms, and we 
believe we are not apt to succeed as well 
if we attempt to cricize too many. 

Your Literary Department is a credit 
to your magazine. The stories have ori- 
ginality. “The Campus Flirt” is a clev- 
erly written story, even thought the sit- 
uation does sound slightly impossible. 
“Manny Clem’s Wash” is certainly worth 
three minutes of anyone’s time. The au- 
thor shows real knowledge of negro psy- 
chology and negro dialect, with the ex- 
ception of the use of one phrase, oh vy 
all’—as referring to one person. We, 
personally, have never heard one negro 
speak to another as “‘yo’ all” and though 
people who do not live in the South, have 


High 
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often construted the meaning in this way, 
this phrase is never used in reference to 
one person either by white or by colored 
people in the South. 

When it comes to short subjects, we 
think “The Defeat,’ by Frederick Nix 
is one of the most touching and vivid 
descriptions of such an incident that has 
ever come to us. It is poignantly true to 
life and the manner in which it is writ- 
ten makes one have a deeper sympathy 
for the defeated team—makes you as 
proud of them in defeat as in victory. 
(Your surely understand a football team, 
Frederick.) 

I think this is just as good a time 
and place as any to say that I think there 
is certainly somebody behind your mag- 
azine that has school spirit-plus. I came 
to this conclusion from all the excellent 
poems and short sketches written on the 
merits of the team, the school, etc. They 
fairly ring with school enthusiasm—they 
show that there is plenty of pep in your 
school, and all | want to say is that I wish 
it were contagious. 


The poem, “My Dog” conveys a feel- 
ing of pathos and reminds us of Touch- 
stone’s words, “A homely thing, sir, but 
mine own.” “Moon Madness” is a very 
touching little poem and makes one feel 
as if he were actually watching— 
“the moon, a gorgeous golden moon 


Through the strange solemnity of tall 
gaunt pines 
Making silvery paths across forgotten 


waterways. ” 
The repeated “Haven’t your” is very 
effective at the end of each stanza. 


The Register—Burlington High School, 

I’m in a suggestive mood today and | 
hope you won’t mind. So—did you 
ever think about having a few more 
cutsr. It would improve your magazine 


just loads. And the poetry—as well as 
I remember, about the only ones that 
contributed poetry were the Juniors. Why 
don’t you Seniors wake up? We don’t 
expect any Shakespeares of you. Let’s 
see some poetry in the Senior part of 
your magazine next issue. And—dare I 
suggest a table of contents? We have 
also found it more satisfactory to have 
the name of the author of the story under 
the title. But remember, these are mere- 
ly suggestions. Your jokes are fine. 
There seems to be some real humor in 
your high school—or in that part of the 
country. You can watch our next issue 
for some we have copied from you. 


“The Right to Kill” seems to us to be 
truly a work of literary art. It stimulates 
thought and is very impressive. It 
shows constructive thinking and careful- 
ness in planning. It certainly creates an 
air of suspense and uncertainty as to the 
outcome. We think the author should 
go deeper into literary work. We suggest 
to your contributors that when writing 
a story they dwell a little further on the 
organization of their plots. The inci- 
dents are often too loosely strung—too 
far-fetched. This is especially evident in 
“Lost and Found,” which, while having 
a very good plot, that could be worked 
up to a better advantage, seems to us 
to be rather melodramatic in places, and 
suffering from a burden of too many 
situations that seem unlikely. A story 
should turn out in terms of its characters, 
and the ending of this story is purely ac- 
cidental. In “The Land of Dreams,” 
things also seemed to “just happen.” 
Don’t take what I’m saying too much to 
heart, and be sure to try again. The es- 
say on “Pies” is very humorous because 
of the serious style with which the au- 
thor deals with such a trifling subject. 
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a Hears THIS 
Ss ONE” . 


What Famous People Would Have 
Said About THE TaJ: 

“] attribute my successful attempt to 
secure ships from Queen Isabella, and the 
discovery of America to the useful in- 
formation which came from reading THE 


Tas.’—Columbus. 


Do you know— 
How the milk got into the coconut? 
The proper way to “bawl out’ traffic 
cops? 
Do you get excited easily? 
Do they laugh when you sit down to a 
piano? 
Do you turn to a “cake of ice,’”’ when call- 
ed upon to make a speech? 
Do you say, “Oo tanks, I don’t drink?” 
Do you suffer from heart palpitation? 
Cold sweats? 
Ringing in the Ears? 
Dizzy Spellsr 
Baldness r 


Are you a “wet blanket?” 
Bashful? 
Nervous? 
Embarrassed ? 
Shy? 
Gloomy? 
. Pessimistic? 

Are your hands and feet cold? 

Is your sleep disturbed by 
dreams? 

Are you always ill at ease or confused 
when you meet people for the first 
time or when you are in the com- 
pany of the opposite sex? 

YOU ARE SELF-CONSCIOUS 

Shame on you! 

Why have these men been unpopular? 
George Washington 
Henry Ford 
Jack Dempsey 
Mark Anthony 
Gene Austin 
King Tut 


troubled 
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Lindbergh 
Santa Claus © 
Why was it these men on the verge of 
success, FAILED? 
Why? 
Why because they had never read THE 
TAJ. 
Why not subscribe nowr 
A-B-C-. 
Four out of every five get IT. Have you 
got yours? 
Don’t be a tight-wad. 
show something. Show Something. SHOW 
SOMETHING! 
(We mean show us a Dollar for a year’s 
subscription. ) 
WE THANK YOU 
(Tas advertisement) 


It’s as easy as 


Tim Herring—‘‘I want the next Fish 
(Fish History Book) that gets loose.” 

Mrs. Stanley—‘“Any particular kind of 
fish, or do you want a HERRINGp” 


Miss Bridges—“Is there anything 
which we have studied so far been giving 
you any troubler”’ 

“Cow’ Weaver—“Yessum. The con- 
jugation of verbs.” 

Miss Bridges—“Which verb is that?” 

“Cow” Weaver—‘The verb ‘to neck’.” 


“A Tough Old Patriot” 
Reproduction of a Tombstone in Hart’s 
History Book. (Monument in Arlington, 

then Menotomy, near Boston) 
Near This Spot _ 
Samuel Whittemore, Then 80 Years Old 
Killed Three British Soldiers _ 
April 19, 1775 - 
He Was Shot, Bayoneted, Beaten, and 
Left for Dead But He Recovered and 
Lived to be 98 Years of Age. 


Poor absent-minded professor—The 
other morning he tucked his- pancake 
under his collar and ate his napkin. 


“The Biggest Bird in History” 
Page 141 in Latane’s History, reads:— 
“Washington’s right wing, extending two 
miles up the river and covering several 
fording places, was commanded by Sulli- 


>? 


van. 

Miss Barton—“What does ‘a dark 
horse’ stand forr”’ 

(Voice from the rear) “Because he 
ain’t got nothing to lean against.” 


Jimmie Mauck: “Why did Benjamin 
Franklin go into the printing business?” 
’ Hollen Helbert: “Because he had a tal- 
ent for it, I suppose.’ 

Jimmie: “No, he became a printer so 
he could manufacture his own board.” 

Hollen: “What do you mean ‘“manu- 
facture his own board’?” 

Jimmie: “Well, the literature book 
tells us that ‘he early acquired a taste 
for reading and eagerly devoured such 
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books as he could get his hands on’. 


Wilson Homan: “How much did Helen 
of Troy weigh?” 

Jimmie Vance: “I don’t know anything 
about Troy weight.” 


An old man ninety-five years old went 
into a broker’s office, gave the office boy 
his card, and sat down to wait. The 
boy took his card and went into the 
boss’s private room. Presently he re- 
turned. : 

Office Boy: “The boss said he would 
be able to see you in thirty minutes.” 

Irate Old Man: “Listen, boy. I’m 
ninety-five years old. I ain’t got time 
to wait!” ; 


Sign on a Blackboard 
Do not eat chestnuts in school 
(Remember the Early Bird catches the 
worm. ) 
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In olden days girls used to “set their 
caps’ to catch the men. Now they set 
their knee-caps. 


George Smith: (looking over parallel 
list for shortest book) “Miss Burckhalter 
you got any more o' those little pocket 
books? 


Mrs. Stanley: “Reid, you must stop 
using so much slang! Why, don’t you 
know your mother would be mortified to 


death to hear you talk this way? How 
do you suppose she’d feel? 

Reid Lineweaver: “Yes’m; I reckon 
she’d hate it like the dickens.” 

Did ya ever hear about the  absent- 
minded professor that ate his shoe 


strings and tied his spaghettir 


Did you ever hear about the absent- 
minded professor that scratched his pan- 
cake and poured his molasses down his 
backr 


A: “On my way over here, I saw a 
man-eating lion.” 

B: “Some men will eat 
won't they?” 


any thing, 


“As I was coming to school this morn- 
ing I saw five girls standing under an 
umbrella and not a single one of them 
got wet.” 

“Gosh! That umbrella 
been some large affair.” 

“No. It wasn’t that especially; it just 
wasn’t raining.” 


must have 


Etiquette Rule No. 356: “Never break 
your bread or roll in your soup.” 


Virginia Bowers: “Those old college 
boys make me tired. They’re so suffo- 
cating!” 


Old Lady: “Take that stick out of your 
mouth.” 

Little Boy: “That ain’t no stick; that’s 
a toothpick.” 

Old Lady: 
right.” 


“Oh well! That’s all 


Anyone who can answer the following 
questions, please come forward. 

We would like to know if William 
Summers has pleasant dreams when he 
sleeps in class? 

Who put the sign up in the library, 
“Do not speak above a whisper?” 

The Senior Class would like to know 
what happened to their privileges. 


Dick Dundore was inspecting a boat 
in the harbor at Norfolk last summer and 
when he saw the life-savers, he asked the 
guide, 

“What do they carry spare tires on 
this ship for?” 


I always call my girl Boric Acid, be- 
cause she is good for “sore eyes.” 


“How are a newspaper and a drunk- 
ard’s nose aliker”’ 

“And howe” 

“Why, they are both red, dumb egg.” 


“Nice going in class, old man, but how 
did you guess that Byron wrote his first 
volume of poems while he was in col- 
leger”’ 

“Easy; he entitled it ‘Hours of Idle- 


ness . 
—Juggler 


“Do you know what Mr. Stanley is 
figuring on now?” 

“No, what?” 

SPaper- 


“Are you a mechanicr”’ 
“No, a McGlaughlin.” 
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JEWELRY 


Get Our Prices on Gifts before Buying 
D. C. DEVIER & SONS 


Arcade Recreation Center 
and 


Arcade Restaurant 
Bowling and Billiards Arcade Cigar Stand 


Compliments of 


HUDSON AND ESSEX S. BLATT 


World’s Greatest Values Cleaning and Dyeing 
R. E. TUTWILER MOTOR CO. Largest Plant in the Valley 
Sales Phone 445R Service Harrisonburg, Va. 
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“Let’s have some ginger ale.” 

alesse 

“No, too much, a glass will do.” 
—The Register, Exchange 


Judge: “Gentlemen of the jury, have 
you come to a decision?”’ 

Foreman: “W ehave, your Honor. The 
jury are all of the same mind—tempor- 
arily insane.” 

—Red Cat 
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Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 


Operated by the Switzer Interests for over 


A Quarter Century 


Building Supplies | Coal 
W. F. Berry & Son 


Phone 271 
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MAPHIS & CHAPMAN 


The Home of Goodrich Silvertown Tires 


HARRISONBURG and STAUNTON 


LET MONDAY BE FUN DAY 


Three Services, Damp Wash, Thrift, Finished 
Phone 92 TROY STEAM LAUNDRY Phone 92 
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Mother: “Jennie can’t go down town 
with me today—she’s broke.” 
Tiny Daughter: “Oh, ain’t dat too bad. 
Where’s she broker” 
—TIhe Gleam, Exchange 


Infra: “Now that you’re married, | 
spose you'll take light house-keeping.” 
Ultra: “Who wants to kep a_ light 
house?” 
—The Gleam, Exchange 
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Get Your Shoes Polished By 3 
HARRY LEE SOLOMAN ? 
| At City News Stand 
| | 
| | 
| Nothing Satisfies Like 
: A SILVER ASH CIGAR 
: HINKLE’S SHOE SHOP | 
| “Our Soles Smile at Miles of Service” 
j West Market at Liberty Street i 
Phone 443-R Work Called for and Delivered 
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J. D. WAMPLER & SONS 


SERVICE STORE—Harrisonburg 
CASH & CARRY STORE—Harrisonburg 
CASH & CARRY—Mt. Solon 


Since 1919 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND 
LEATHER GOODS REILLY DRUG COMPANY 


Make Useful Christmas Gifts The Store for Service and Quality 
Nicholas Book Co. KAVANAUGH ANNEX 
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Waiter (observing diner’s dissatisfac- 
tion): 
“Wasn't your egg cooked long enoughr”’ 
Diner: “Yes, but 1t wasn’t cooked soon 
enough.” 
—TIhe Register, Exchange 


“What’s Harry’s last nameP” 


“Harry whor”’ 
te Register, Exchange 
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Aull the Taj Cuts are Made by 


Alpha Photo-Engraving Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Howard and Fayette Sts. Baltimore, Md. | 
| 
| 
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WHITESEL-SINTON CoO., INC. 
Farm and Orchard Equipment 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


SANITARY PLUMBING WATER AND VAPOR HEATING 
Phone 153 SERVICE 102 East Market St. 


THE HESS STUDIO 
High School Work A Specialty 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
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| VALLEY PLUMBING AND HEATING CORP. 
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Sea Captain: “Bit of a swell today, 
ehp” 
Passenger: “Nice of you to say so but 
you ought to see me on Sundays.” 
—The Register, Exchange 


Four o'clock in the morning is_ that 
period when the milkman’s horse sounds 


like the last act of “Ben Hur.” 
—The Register, Exchange 
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WALTER M. ZIRKLE 


SPECIAL AGENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


“A Policy for Every Need” 


epee pti oraate Battery and Electrical Service 
MICK OR MACK Parts for All Cars 
We appreciate your patronage 
BEAR AUTO PARTS CO. 
Harlin Bros. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 
The Oldest and Largest and Best 
Bank in Rockingham County 


BURKE & PRICE 
Insurance in all its Branches 
Phone 16 THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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She was only an artist’s daughter, but, 
oh, what a crowd she could draw. 
—The Critic, Exchange 


Nut: “Would you like to have a nice 
chocolate sodaP”’ 
Nutty: “Oh, thank ya, thank ya, thank 
ya!” 
Nut: “So would I.” 
—The Gleam, Exchange 
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i What to Get and ) 
Where tonGa i | 
These questions can be solved oh so 
easy at the Better Store while you are 
in search of Useful and Novel Gifts | 
for your Classmates and Friends. 55 | 
Years—The Christmas Store. ) 
| 
| | 
Eat 

BUTTER NUT BREAD | 

W. M. SHOWALTER, Salesman | 
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MURPHY’S CUT RATE STORE 
Patent Medicine, Toilet Articles, Rubber Goods, Sick Room Supplies, Sundries 


91 S. Main CIGARS, CIGARETTES, TOBACCOS 91 S. Main 


Headquarters of Sporting Goods : Make Our Store the Place to Buy 
PEOPLES HARDWARE CORPORATION 


One of the 6400 Winchester Stores 


E. GOOD & SONS 


Roofing and Sheet Metal Workers, Heating, Cornice 
Skylights, Ventilators 
HARRISONBURG, VA. SHOP PHONE No. 96 
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English Prof: “Now a pentameter has 
five feet, a hexameter six feet.” 
Voice from rear of room: “How many 
feet in a diameter?” 
—Red Cat 


“Will your people be surprised when 
you graduater” 
“No, they’ve been expecting it for sev- 
eral years.” 
—The Critic, Exchange 
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THE DEAN STUDIO Fletcher’s Pharmacy 


Operating nearly a half-century 


— 


ici and 
While you are about it get a Try our Delicious Sodawater 


Good Photograph Hot Toasted Sandwiches 


JOHN W. TALIAFERRO 


E. G. WEIN ER Jeweler and Optometrist 
Established 1879 


Harrisonburg’s Oldest and Largest 
OILOMATIC OIL BURNERS Jewelery Store 


Agent for 


Use Valley Gold Dairy “ypp DEEN Nang, 


Product | EES 
Milk ae : Ririe TRYOUR PARCEL POST SERVICE 
PHONE 274 SVE 465NMAIN St 
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BEST WISHES 


Roe WORE 8 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A 


DROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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ps AND L PRESS. 


a Printers of the Taj Ie 
EAST WATER STREET 
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Dollars, and 34, Interest 
when you deposit in our 
Savings Department. 


- Po, 
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| San built by | a y 


Harrisonburg Building & Supply § 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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